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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tiikrk  is  no  such  picturesque  inci¬ 
dent  in  life  as  the  sudden  changes  of 
fortune  which  make  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  fate  of  families  or  indi¬ 
viduals  without  either  action  or  merit 
of  their  own.  That  which  we  are 
most  familiar  with  is  the  change  from 
comfort  to  poverty,  which  so  often 
takes  place,  as  it  had  done  with  the 
Damcrels,  when  the  head  of  a  house, 
either  incautious  or  unfortunate,  goes 
out  of  this  world,  leaving  not  only  sor¬ 
row  but  misery  behind  him,  and  the 
bereavement  is  intensified  by  social 
downfall  and  all  the  trials  that  accom¬ 
pany  loss  of  means.  But  for  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  Mr.  Incledon’s  backing  up, 
this  would  have  implied  a  total  change 
in  the  prospects  and  condition  of  the 
entire  household,  for  all  hope  of  higher 
education  must  have  been  given  up  for 
the  boys;  they  must  have  dropped  into 
any  poor  occupation  which  happened 
to  be  within  their  reach,  with  grati¬ 
tude  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves;  and  as  for  the  girls,  what 
could  they  do,  poor  children,  unless  by 
some  lucky  chance  of  marriage  ? 
This  poor  hope  would  have  given 
them  one  remaining  chance  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  their  brothers ;  but,  except  that, 
what  had  they  all  to  look  forward  to  ? 
This  was  Mrs.  Damerel’s  excuse  for 
urging  Rose’s  unwilling  consent  to 
Mr.  Incledon’s  proposal.  But  lo!  all 
tills  was  changed  as  by  a  magician’s 
wand.  The  clouds  rolled  off  the  sky, 
the  sunshine  came  out  again,  the 
family  recovered  its  prospects,  its 
hopes,  its  position,  its  freedom,  and 
all  this  in  a  moment.  Mrs.  Damerel's 
old  uncle  Edward  had  been  an  origi¬ 
nal  who  had  quarrelled  with  all  his 
family.  She  had  not  seen  him  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  none  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  had  seen  him  at  all  —  and  she 
never  knew  exactly  what  it  was  that 
made  him  select  her  for  his  heir. 
Probably  it  was  pity;  probably  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  brave  stand  she  was 
making  against  poverty  —  perhaps 
only  caprice,  or  because  she  had  never 
asked  anything  from  him  ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  the  cause  was,  there  was  the 
happy  result.  In  the  evening  anxiety, 
care,  discouragement,  bitter  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  pain ;  in  the  morning  sudden 
ease,  comfort,  happiness  —  for,  in  the 


absence  of  anything  better,  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  have  money  enough 
for  all  your  needs,  and  to  be  able  to 
give  your  children  what  they  want, 
and  pay  your  bills  and  owe  no  man 
anything.  In  the  thought  of  being 
rich  enough  to  do  all  this  Mrs.  Da- 
inerel’s  heart  leapt  up  in  her  breast, 
like  the  heart  of  a  child.  Next  mo¬ 
ment  she  remembered,  and  with  a 
pang  of  sudden  anguish  asked  herself, 
oh,  why  —  why  had  not  this  come 
sooner,  when  Ae,  who  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  so  much,  might  have  had  the 
enjoyment?  This  feeling  sprang  up 
by  instinct  in  her  mind,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  bitter  consciousness  of  all  she 
had  sufTered  from  her  husband’s  care¬ 
lessness  and  self-regard  —  for  love  is 
the  strangest  of  all  sentiments,  and 
can  indulge  and  condemn  in  a  breath, 
without  any  sense  of  inconsistency. 
This  was  the  pervading  thought  in 
Mrs.  Damerel’s  mind  as  the  news 
spread  through  the  awakened  house, 
making  even  the  children  giddy  with 
hopes  of  they  knew  not  what.  IIow 
he  would  have  enjoyed  it  all  —  the 
added  luxury,  the  added  consequence ! 
far  more  than  she  would  have  enjoyed 
it,  notwithstanding  that  it  came  to  her 
like  life  to  the  dying.  She  had  taken 
no  notice  of  Rose's  exclamation,  nor 
of  the  Hush  of  joy  which  the  girl  be¬ 
trayed.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that 
she  observed  them,  being  absorbed  in 
her  own  feelings,  which  come  first 
even  in  the  most  generous  minds,  at 
such  a  crisis  and  revolution  of  fate. 

As  for  Rose,  it  was  the  very  giddi¬ 
ness  of  delight  that  she  felt,  unreason¬ 
ing  and  even  unfeeling.  Her  sacrifice 
had  become  unnecessary  —  she  was 
free  I  So  she  thought,  pool*  child,  with 
a  total  inditference  to  honor  and  her 
word  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
cuse.  She  never  once  thought  of  her 
word,  or  of  the  engagement  she  had 
come  under,  or  of  the  man  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  her,  and  loved  her  so 
faithfully.  The  children  had  holiday 
on  that  blessed  morning,  and  Rose  ran 
out  with  them  into  the  garden,  and 
ran  wild  with  pure  excess  of  joy. 
This  was  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Nolan 
had  visited  them  since  he  went  to  his 
new  duties,  and  as  the  curate  came 
into  the  garden,  somewhat  tired  after 
a  long  walk,  and  expecting  to  find 
his  friends  something  as  he  had  left 
them  —  if  not  mourning,  yet  subdued 
as  true  mourners  continue  after  the 
sharpness  of  their  grief  is  ended  — he 


was  struck  with  absolute  dismay  to 
meet  Rose,  flushed  and  joyous,  with 
one  of  the  children  mounted  on  her 
shoulders,  and  pursued  by  the  rest, 
in  the  highest  of  high  romps,  the 
spring  air  resounding  with  their 
shouts.  Rose  blushed  a  little  when 
she  saw  him.  She  put  down  her  little 
brother  from  her  shoulder,  and  came 
forward  beaming  with  happiness  and 
kindness. 

“  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have 
come  to-day,”  she  said,  and  explained 
forthwith  all  the  circumstances  with 
the  frank  diffuse  explanatoriness  of 
youth.  “  Now  we  are  rich  again ;  and 
oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  am  so  happy  1  ”  she 
cried,  her  soft  eyes  glowing  with  an 
excess  of  light  which  dazzled  the  cu¬ 
rate. 

People  who  have  never  been  rich 
themselves,  and  never  have  any 
chance  of  being  rich,  find  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  understand  how  others 
are  affected  in  these  unwonted  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  confounded  by  her 
frank  rapture,  the  joy  which  seemed  to 
him  so  much  more  than  was  necessary. 

“  I  ’ll!  glad  to  see  you  so  happy,’’  he 
said,  bewildered ;  “  no  doubt  money ’s 
a  blessing,  and  ye ’ve  felt  the  pinch,  my 
poor  child,  or  ye  would  n’t  be  so  full 
of  your  joy.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Nolan,  how  I  have  felt 
it  I  ”  she  said,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  A  cloud  fell  over  her  face  for 
the  space  of  a  moment,  and  then  she 
laughed  and  cried  out  joyously,  ”  but 
thank  Heaven  that  is  all  over  now.’’ 

Mrs.  Damerel  was  writing  in  the 
drawing-room,  writing  to  her  boys  to 
tell  them  the  wonderful  news.  Rose 
led  the  visitor  in,  pushing  open  the 
window  which  opened  on  the  garden. 
“  I  have  told  him  all  about  it,  and  how 
happy  we  are,”  she  said,  going  up  to 
her  mother  with  all  the  confidence  of 
happiness,  and  giving  her,  with  un¬ 
wonted  demonstration,  a  kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  before  she  danced  out  again 
to  the  sunny  garden.  Mrs.  Dam<  rel 
was  a  great  deal  more  sober  in  her 
exultation,  which  relieved  the  curate. 
She  told  him  how  it  had  all  come 
about,  and  what  a  deliverance  it  wa.-< ; 
then  cried  a  little,  having  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  sympathy,  over  that  un¬ 
removable  regret  that  it  bad  not  come 
sooner.  “  How  happy  it  would  have 
made  him  —  and  relieved  ail  his  anx¬ 
iety  about  us,”  she  said.  Mr.  Nolan 
made  some  inarticulate  sound,  which 
she  took  for  assent;  or,  at  least,  which 
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it  pleased  her  to  mistake  for  assent. 
In  her  present  mood  it  was  sweet  to 
think  that  her  husband  had  been  anx¬ 
ious,  and  the  curate  knew  human  nat¬ 
ure  too  well  to  <-ontradiet  her.  And 
then  she  gave  him  a  little  history  of 
the  past  uiree  months  during  v.bich 
he  had  been  absent,  and  of  Hose’s 
engagement  and  all  Mr.  Ineledon’s 
good  (qualities.  “  He  would  have  done 
anything  for  us,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel ; 
“  but  oh,  how  glad  I  am  we  shall  not 
want  anything — only  Rose’s  happi¬ 
ness,  which  in  his  hands  is  secure.” 

“  Mr.  Incledon  !  ”  said  the  curate, 
with  a  little  wonder  in  his  voice.  “  Ah, 
and  so  that  is  it.  I  thought  it  could  n’t 
be  nothing  but  money  that  made  the 
child  so  pleased.” 

“  You  thought  she  looked  very  hap¬ 
py  ?  ”  said  the  mother,  with  a  sudden 
fright. 

”  Happy  I  she  looked  like  her  name 
—  nothing  is  so  happy  as  that  but  the 
innocent  creatures  of  God;  and  sure 
1  did  her  injustice  thinking ’t  was  the 
money,”  the  curate  said,  with  mingled 
compunction  rnd  wonder;  for  the 
story  altogether  sounded  very  strange 
to  him,  and  he  could  nut  but  marvel  at 
the  thought  that  Mr.  Incledon’s  love, 
once  so  evidently  indiflerent  to  her, 
should  light  such  lamps  of  joy  now  in 
Rose’s  eyes. 

Mrs.  Damerel  changed  the  subject 
abruptly.  A  mist  of  something  like 
can-  came  over  her  face.  “1  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  much 
to  think  about  since  I  saw  you,”  she 
said ;  “  but  I  must  not  enter  upon  that 
now  that  it  is  over.  Tell  me  about 
yourself.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulder.*  as  he 
told  her  how  little  tlu-re  was  to  tell. 
A  new  parish,  with  other  poor  folk 
much  like  those  he  had  left,  and  other 
rich  folk  not  far  dissimilar  —  the  one 
knowing  as  little  about  the  other  as 
tlie  two  classes  generally  do.  ”  That 
is  about  all  my  life  is  ever  likely  to 
be,”  he  said,  with  a  half  smile,  “  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  with  no  great  hold  on 
either.  I  miss  Agatha,  and  Dick,  and 
little  Patty  —  and  you  to  come  and 
talk  to  most  of  all,”  he  said,  looking 
at  her  with  an  affectionate  wistfulness 
which  went  to  her  heart.  Not  that 
Mr.  Nolan  was  “  in  love  ”  with  Mrs. 
Damerel,  as  vulgar  persons  would  say, 
laughing  ;  but  the  loss  of  her  house 
and  society  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
middle-aged  curate,  never  likely  to 
have  a  house  of  his  own. 

‘'We  must  make  it  up  as  much  as 
we  can  by  talking  all  day  long  now 
you  are  here,”  she  said,  with  kind 
smiles ;  but  the  curate,  though  he  was 
fond  of  her,  was  (}uick  to  see  that  she 
avoided  the  subject  of  Mr.  Incledon, 
and  was  ready  to  talk  of  anything 
rather  than  that  ;  though,  indeed,  the 
first  love  and  first  proposed  marriage 
in  a  family  has  generally  an  interest 
exceeding  everyuiing  else  to  the 
young  heroine’s  immediate  friends. 

lliey  had  the  merriest  dinner  at 
two  o'clock,  according  to  the  habit 


of  their  humility,  with  roa't  mutton, 
which  was  the  only  joint  Mary  .Tam* 
could  not  spoil ;  simple  fare,  which 
contented  the  curate  as  well  as  .a 
French  chef  could  have  done.  He 
told  them  funny  stories  of  his  new  peo¬ 
ple,  at  which  tlie  children  shouted 
with  laughter,  and  described  the  mu¬ 
sical  parties  at  the  vicarage,  and  the 
solemn  little  dinners,  and  all  the 
dreary  entertainments  of  a  small  town. 
The  White  House  had  not  heard  so 
much  innocent  laughter,  so  many 
leasant  foolish  jokes,  for  years  —  and 
don’t  think  that  Rose  nad  ever  so 
distinguished  herself  in  the  domestic 
circle.  She  had  been  generally  con¬ 
sidered  too  old  for  fun  among  the 
children  —  too  dignified,  more  on 
mamma’s  side  —  giving  herself  up  to 
poetry  and  other  such  solemn  occupa¬ 
tions;  but  to-day  the  suppressed  foun¬ 
tain  burst  forth.  Even  Mrs.  Da¬ 
merel  did  not  escape  the  infection  of 
that  laughter  whicn  rang  like  silver 
bells.  The  deep  mourning  they  all 
wore,  the  poor  little  rusty  black  frocks 
trimmed  still  with  crape,  perhaps  re¬ 
proached  the  laughter  now  and  then; 
but  fathers  and  mothers  cannot  expect 
to  be  mourned  for  a  whole  year,  and, 
indeed,  the  rector,  to  these  little  ones 
at  least,  had  not  been  much  more  than 
a  name. 

“Rose,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  when 
the  meal  was  over,  and  they  had  re¬ 
turned  into  the  drawing-room,  ‘‘  I 
think  we  had  better  arrange  to  go  up 
to  town  one  of  these  days  to  see  about 
your  things  I  have  been  putting  off, 
and  putting  off',  on  account  of  our  jkjv- 
erty ;  but  it  is  full  time  to  think  of  your 
trousseau  now.” 

Rose  stootl  still  as  if  site  had  been 
suddenly  struck  by  some  mortal  blow. 
She  looked  at  her  mother  with  eyes 
opening  wide,  lips  falling  apart,  and  a 
sudden  deadly  paleness  coming  over 
her  face.  From  the  fresh  sweetness 
of  that  rose  tint  which  had  come  back 
to  her  she  became  all  at  once  ashy- 
gray,  like  an  old  woman.  “My  — 
what,  mamma?”  she  faltered,  putting 
her  hands  ujmn  the  table  to  support 
herself.  “I  —  did  not  hear  —  what 
you  said.” 

“You’ll  find  mein  the  garden,  la¬ 
dies,  when  you  want  me,”  said  the 
curate,  with  a  man’s  usual  cowardice, 
“bolting  ”  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
through  the  open  window. 

Mrs.  Damerel  looked  up  from  where 
she  had  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
and  looked  her  daughter  in  the  face. 

“  Your  trousseau,”  she  said,  calmly, 

“  what  else  should  it  be  ?  ” 

Rose  gave  a  great  ami  sudden  cry. 
“That's  all  over,  mamma,  all  over, 
isn't  it?”  she  said,  eagerly;  then 
hastening  round  to  her  mother's  side, 
fell  on  her  knees  by  her  chair,  and  ! 
caught  her  hand  and  arm,  which  she  | 
embraced  and  held  close  to  her  breast.  < 
“  Mammal  speak  to  me  —  it ’s  all  over  I 
—  all  over  !  You  said  the  sacrifices  | 
we  made  would  be  required  no  longer,  j 
It  is  not  needed  any  more,  and  it ’s  all  | 


over,'  Oh,  say  so,  with  your  own  lips^ 
mamma  I  ” 

I  “  Rose,  are  you  mad  ?  ”  said  her 
[  mother,  drawing  away  her  hand ;  “  rise 
up,  ar”l  do  not  let  me  think  my  child 
is  a  fool.  Over !  is  honor  over,  and 
the  word  you  have  pledged,  and  the 
engagement  you  have  made.” 

“Honor!”  said  Rose,  with  white 
lips  ;  “  but  it  was  for  you  I  did  it,  and 
you  do  not  require  it  any  more.” 

“  Rose,”  cried  Mrs.  Damerel,  “vou 
will  drive  me  distracted,  I  have  often 
heard  that  women  have  no  sense  of 
honor,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it 
proved  in  your  person.  Can  you  go 
and  tell  the  man  who  loves  you  that 
you  will  not  marry  him  because  we 
are  no  longer  beggars  ?  He  would 
have  helped  us  when  we  were  penni. 
less  —  is  that  a  reason  for  casting  him 
off’  now  ?  ” 

Rose  let  her  mother’s  hand  go,  but 
she  remained  on  her  knees  by  the  side 
of  the  chair,  as  if  unable  to  move, 
looking  up  in  Mrs.  Damerel’s  face 
I  with  eyes  twice  their  usual  size. 

“  Then  am  I  to  be  none  the  better 
—  none  the  better  ?  ”  she  cried  pite- 
I  ously  ;  “  are  they  all  to  be  saved,  all 
!  rescued,  except  me  V  ” 

!  “  Get  up.  Rose,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel 

.  impatiently,  “and  do  not  let  me  hear 
!  any  more  of  this  folly.  Saved !  from 
’  an  excellent  man  who  loves  you  a 
'  great  deal  better  than  you  deserve  — 
from  a  lot  that  a  queen  might  envy  — 
everything  that  is  beautiful  and  pleas¬ 
ant  and  gocnll  You  are  the  most  un¬ 
grateful  girl  alive,  or  you  would  not 
\  venture  to  spe.ak  so  to  me.” 

Rose  did  not  make  any  answer. 
She  did  not  rise,  but  kept  still  by  her 
mother’s  side,  as  if  paralyzed.  After 
a  moment  Mrs.  Danu-rel,  in  angry 
impatience,  turned  from  her  and 
resumed  her  writing,  and  there  the 
girl  continued  to  kneel,  making  no 
movement,  heart-stricken,  turned  into 
marble.  At  length,  after  an  interval, 
she  j)ulled  timidly  at  her  mother's 
dress,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  so  full 
of  entreaty,  that  they  for»;ed  Mrs.  Da¬ 
merel,  against  her  will,  to  turn  round 
and  meet  that  pathetic  gaze. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  under  her 
breath,  her  voice  having  failed  her, 
“  just  one  word  —  is  there  no  hope  for 
me,  can  you  do  nothing  for  me '?  Oh. 
have  a  little  pity  !  You  could  do  some¬ 
thing  if  you  would  but  try.” 

“  Are  you  mad,  child?”  cried  the 
mother  again  —  “  do  something  for 
you  ?  What  can  1  do  ?  You  promised 
to  marry  him  of  your  own  will ;  you 
were  not  forced  to  do  it.  You  told  me 
you  liked  him  not  so  long  ago.  How 
does  this  change  the  matter,  except  to 
make  you  more  fit  to  be  his  wife  ?.Are 
you  mad  ?  ” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Rose  softly;  “it 
being  very  miserable  is  being  mad, 
then  I  am  mad,  as  you  say.” 

“  But  you  were  not  very  miserable 
yesterday ;  you  were  cheerful  enough.” 

“  Oh,  mamma,  then  there  was  no 
hope,”  cried  Rose,  “  I  had  to  do  it  — 
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there  was  no  help;  but  now  hope  has  come  —  and  must 
every  one  share  it,  every  one  get  deliverance,  but  me  ?  ’’ 
“Rose,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  “  when  you  are  Mr.  Incle- 
don’s  wife  every  one  of  these  wild  words  will  rise  up  in 
vour  mind  and  shame  you.  Why  should  you  make  your- 
jelf  unhappy  by  constant  discussions?  you  will  be  sorry 
enonch  after  for  all  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  say. 
You  have  promised  Mr.  Incledon  to  marry  him,  and  you  | 
must  marry  him.  If  1  had  six  times  Uncle  Edward’s 
monev  it  would  still  be  a  great  match  for  you.” 

“  Oh,  what  do  I  care  for  a  great  match  1  ” 

“  But  I  do,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  “  and  whether  you  care 
or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  have  pledged  your 
wonl  and  your  honor,  and  you  cannot  withdraw  from  them,  j 
Rose,  your  marriage  is  fixed  for  the  end  of  July.  We 
must  have  no  more  of  this.” 

“Three  months,”  she  said,  with  a  little  convulsive  shud¬ 
der.  She  was  thinking  that  perhaps  even  yet  something 
might  happen  to  save  her  in  so  long  a  time  as  three  months. 

“Not  quite  three  months,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  whose 
thoughts  were  running  on  the  many  things  that  had  to  be 
done  in  the  interval.  “  Rose,  shake  off  this  foolish  repin- 
insr,  which  is  unworthy  of  you,  and  go  out  to  good  Mr. 
Nolan,  who  must  be  dull  with  only  the  children.  Talk  to 
him  and  amuse  him  till  I  am  ready.  I  am  going  to  take 
him  up  to  Whitton  to  show  him  the  house.” 

(To  b«  contiQued.) 


HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MART  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  SHUT  IN  THE  CAPITOL. 

AfiNES  could  do  naught  but  sit  and  hear  the  cruel 
words  which  smote  her  ears.  They  would  penetrate 
through  the  little  alcove  in  which  she  sat,  and  she 
could  not  leave  it  without  being  seen  by  the  speakers. 

Presently  she  heard  the  click  of  the  adjoining  wicket 
and  Cyril’s  voice  again  :  — 

“The  House  adjourned  earlier  than  I  thought  it 
would.  Nugent  is  a  droning  bore.  There  were  three 
refuges  from  him  —  to  call  the  previous  question,  to 
filibuster,  or  to  adjourn.  We  were  tired  out  and  voted 
the  latter.  Nice  for  me.  I’ve  come  to  claim  the  honor 
and  the  pleasure  ”  — 

“That  awaits  you  on  the  East  side,”  laughed  Circe. 
“The  carriage  waits,  my  lord  !  We  shall  be  only  too 
happy,  shall  we  not,  Agatha  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  chimed  in  another  soft  voice. 

Agnes  started  to  her  feet.  The  impulse  swept 
through  her  to  pass  out  and  confront  them  face  to 
face  as  they  left  the  alcove.  She  wanted  Circe  Suth¬ 
erland  to  know  that  Cyril  King’s  despised  wife  had 
heard  every  word  that  she  had  uttered. 

Her  feet  had  lost  their  cunning.  She  stood  as  one 
paralyzed.  She  could  not  move.  The  impulse  to 
confront  her  rival  was  less  powerful  than  her  fear  of 
Cyril.  What  would  be  the  afterwards  if  she  made  an 
unpleasant  scene  for  him  in  a  public  place  ?  Perhaps 
she  was  just  what  Circe  Sutherland  said,  poor,  inferior 
in  every  way.  She  would  confront  her.  She  could 
not  him  ! 

She  sank  back  upon  her  chair,  and  as  she  did  so  the 
three  passed  out  of  the  adjoining  alcove.  The  light 
Itugh,  the  voice  cadence,  deep  and  rich,  and  sweet 
4nd  low,  floated  back  to  her  as  they  went.  She  took 
down  another  book  from  the  shelves  and  mechanically 

'  Intered  aceordiog  to  Act  of  CongrtM,  lo  th*  year  1874,  by  H.  0.  Hooob- 

ton  dc  Co.,  Id  the  OIBoa  of  tba  Librarian  of  doDcreai,  at  Waibiogton. 


turned  over  its  leaves,  but  saw  nothing  on  its  pages. 
She  was  mentally  stunned,  like  one  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  react  from  a  heavy  blow.  The  just  released 
memliers,  eager  to  “  read  up  ”  for  a  speech  or  a  report, 
rushed  through  the  space  outside  to  the  librarian’s 
•  desk  calling  upon  that  gentle  repository  of  forgotten 
lore  to  tell  them  what  they  wanted.  Languid  ladies 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  great  catalogues  in  search 
of  the  latest  novels;  the  readers  clustered  about  the 
tables,  seeking  in  silence  the  wisdom  that  they  wanted. 
Through  the  great  windows  opposite,  she  could  look 
out  across  an  amphitheatre  of  space,  and  up  into  the 
empyrean.  Through  the  blue-golden  spaces  stole  the 
tremulous,  ever-hovering  purples,  like  opaline  doves’ 
necks’  lustre.  This  purple  haze  hung  alxive  the  city 
as  it  does  above  the  hills  of  Rome.  In  the  distance, 
the  yellow  walls  of  Arlington  House  seemed  actually 
to  shimmer  through  waves  of  amethystine  mist.  In 
the  open  vista  wave  on  wave  of  light  mas.sed  and  rolled 
on  with  a  delicacy  of  tint,  a  depth  of  hue,  an  immensity 
of  volume,  which  no  words  can  portray,  and  no  eyes 
see  otherwhere  save  in  the  intense  refractions  of  polar- 
I  ized  light  on  the  Alpine  glaciers.  Agnes’  eyes,  resting 
I  on  the  great  windows  at  last,  saw  all,  noted  all,  and 
{  yet  only  as  one  would  in  a  dream.  She  saw  also  the 
i  men  and  women  moving  softly  to  and  fro,  but  saw  them 
as  one  sees  silent  images.  All  the  while  thought,  con¬ 
sciousness,  intense  and  bitter,  were  busy  within  her. 

“  It  will  be  an  unequal  match  ”  slowly  said  her 
soul,  “but  I  will  try.  I  may  be  worsted  at  the  last, 
but  it  shall  not  be  without  a  struggle  for  what  is  mine. 
I’ll  not  sink,  repine,  and  let  my  all  be  taken  from  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  without  protest.  If  it  is  unequal,  never- 
j  theless  it  shall  be  battle.”  She  did  not  look  the  least 
like  a  fighter  of  battles,  even  of  the  heart,  iis  she  sat 
there  alone  in  the  now  shadowy  alcove.  The  sea  of 
color  without  now  cast  its  waves  of  ora^ige,  purple,  and 
gold  against  the  western  sky,  till  the  Virginia  hills 
looked  like  the  emerald  bastions  of  some  flaming  city 
of  enchantment,  whose  transfusing  hues  were  thrown 
backward,  transfiguring  in  glory  the  city  of  the  earth 
lying  far  below.  They  stole  through  the  great  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Capitol;  they  laid  their  slanting  bars  of 
paling  gold  across  the  white  face  looking  forth  from  the 
alcove.  Agnes  started  and  came  back,  she  knew  not 
from  whence,  to  consciousness  of  the  moment.  Where 
was  the  silent  throng  that  she  gazed  upon,  as  she 
thought,  but  a  moment  before  ?  Where  the  gentle¬ 
faced  librarian  ?  Where  her  resolve  to  suffer  ?  Yes, 
and  to  assert  —  and  be  strong  ?  She  was  alone.  There 
was  the  young  moon  hanging  its  crest  of  light  above 
the  broad  Potomac.  There  was  Venus,  pure  and  plan¬ 
etary,  resting  above  the  western  hills  —  and  here  was 
she,  alone  in  the  shadowy  alcove.  She  must  go  to  her 
children,  to  soft-eyed  little  Cyril,  to  happy,  life-giving 
little  Vida.  Their  father !  Her  heart  gave  one  mighty 
throe,  as  if  in  an  instant  it  would  sink  back,  still,  for¬ 
ever.  “  Cyril  !  How  can  you  leave  me !  ”  it  cried, 
true  and  tender  no  less  for  doubt  and  torture.  “  I  must 
find  you,  Cyril ;  ”  and  she  essayed  to  rise  and  to  go  forth 
from  the  place  in  which  she  found  herself.  When  she 
trie<l  to  stand,  she  began  to  realize  the  shock  that  she 
had  received.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  she 
bore  her  weight  or  took  a  single  step,  nor  did  she  know, 
I  now,  of  the  unconscious  state  into  which  she  had  passed, 
or  realize  aught  of  her  present  situation.  She  reached 
the  ponderous  outer  door,  and  lifting  her  hand  to  move 
it  uu  its  ponderous  hinges,  found  that  it  wa.s  locked. 
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Then  came  another  shock  of  consciousness.  She  was 
in  the  Capitol  alone !  The  hoar  for  the  closing  of  the 
library  had  long  passed.  She  would  have  known  that 
before  if  she  could  have  thought  of  it.  She  uttered  no 
cry.  Tlie  benumbed  condition  of  her  nerves  made  it 
impossible  that  she  should  be  wildly  frightened.  She 
looked  back.  Tier  on  tier  above  her  and  around  her, 
arose  the  clustering  volumes  which  shut  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  and  science,  the  wisdom  and  folly  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present.  The  mighty  dead  were  with  her  ;  i 
but  the  living,  her  living  —  save  her  children,  was  it  i 
not  far  better  that  she  was  where  they  were  not  ?  The 
twilight  gold  fused  now  the  dim  alcoves,  the  lofty 
aisles,  the  white  colonnades  without,  the  soft  traceries 
within.  ' 

“  I  am  not  afraid,”  she  murmured,  “  I  am  tired. 
Maybe  God  will  let  me  sleep  here  and  never  wake  — 
not  in  this  world  —  and  in  the  other  my  children  might 
come  to  me.  I  think  God  would  let  them  come  to 
their  mother  there.  They  would  not  need  them  here.” 
and  with  these  words  exhausted  physical  nature  again 
gave  way,  and  softly  as  a  child  might  sink  to  peaceful  > 
sleep  upon  the  velvet  turf  without,  Agnes  sank  down 
by  the  lofty  bolted  door  of  the  inner  Capitol,  and  with 
one  grateful  sigh  passed  out  into  the  domain  of  peace 
which  men  call  unconsciousness. 


gloved  servitor  who  had  so  often  stood  behind  Cyril’j 
chair  in  the  luxurious  dining-room  of  Circe’s  home. 

Circe  Sutherland  was  an  empress  of  her  class, —  a 
class  known  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  world,  and  who 
nowhere  attract  more  attention,  win  more  admiration, 

^  and  command  more  influence,  than  in  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  This  type  of  woman  in  the  lower  strata 
may  merge  into  the  adventuress,  but  at  the  summit  of 
such  a  life  she  is  both  enchantress  and  queen.  Her 
history  perfectly  known  in  her  owu  home,  in  her  bird 
of  passage  existence  here  is  but  dimly  guessed  at ;  ail 
the  mystery  and  romance  born  of  this  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  but  dee|)ens  the  interest  felt  in  the  beautiful  un- 
I  known  whenever  she  appears. 

[  At  present  Circe  Sutherland  is  the  personal  sensa- 
I  tion  of  the  season.  Fabulous  tales  are  told  of  her 
I  w’ealth,  and  the  wildest  romances  are  drifting  about  I 
concerning  her  personal  history.  She  does  not  e>cape 
the  imputation  of  being  “  a  lobbyist,”  the  most  potential 
member  of  the  “  Third  House.”  She  is  engaged  io 
“pushing”  privately  immense  personal  and  eouipanj  [ 
claims  through  Congress.  She  is  the  secret  ambassa-  I 
dress  of  a  foreign  iwwer.  She  is  a  beautiful  gambler  | 

who  is  now  sporting  on  the  spoils  she  won  at  Baden  [ 
Baden.  She  is  the  rich  widow  of  an  old  planter  who  ; 
adored  her,  and  who  disinherited  his  children  to  lavbh 


Far  below  her  stretched  the  great  hall  which  meas¬ 
ures  the  Capitol  from  end  to  end.  Without,  in  the 
dimness  and  silence,  arose  the  Egyptian  colonnades,  the 
mighty  shafts  of  stone  which  bear  upon  their  tops  the 
mightier  mass  of  marble,  and  vvhich  seem  strong 
enough  to  support  the  world.  The  gaslights  flickered 
dimly  on  the  walls  of  the  vast  Rotunda,  on  the  historic 
pictures,  on  the  solitary  watchman  pacing  the  stone 
floor  in  solemn  guard.  Vast  and  visionary  were  the 
vistas  opening  on  in  all  directions.  The  jar  and  tumult 
of  human  life  were  still.  The  struggles  of  the  nation 
had  ceased  for  a  night.  So  also  had  ceased  for  a  night 
the  struggles  of  one  woman’s  heart,  alone  at  rest  within 
the  Capitol,  to  her  so  dear. 

Her  husband  was  not  thinking  of  her,  not  then. 
His  intention  when  he  left  the  Capitol,  was  to  drive  up 
the  avenue  with  Circe  Sutherland  and  her  friend  to  j 
their  hotel,  escort  them  to  their  parlor,  and  then  \ 
return  to  his  own  lodgings  to  dine.  How  it  chagrined  j 
him  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  keep  a  house  iu  | 
Washington  !  But  his  intentions  were  of  no  account 
whatever  beside  the  wishes  of  Circe  Sutherland. 

“  You  will  dine  with  us ?”  she  cried.  “Oh, do!  Help 
us  to  forget  the  barbarism  of  our  dinner.  Can’t  you 
legislate  for  a  national  school  of  cooks  'i  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  institution  that  your  country  needs  more. 
If  anything  could  arouse  them  to  civilization  on  such  a 
subject,  it  would  be  such  eloquence  as  yours.  Ah  !  you 
won’t  have  us  forlornities  to  dine  alone.  How  can 
you !  ” 

“  I  can’t  I  didn’t  know  one  could  dine  alone  at 
Willard’s.” 

‘“Alone  in  crowds,’  you  know.  I’d  rather  dine 
alone  if  I  cannot  dine  with  the  one  I  want  1  want 
you.” 

The  last  sentence,  in  the  thrilling  tone  which  always 
vibrated  along  the  remotest  chord  in  Cyril’s  heart, 
decided  his  stay. 

A  few  moments  later,  he  with  his  companions  were 
the  observeil  of  all  the  great  throng  assembled  in  the 
dining-hall  of  Willard’s,  as  they  passed  to  the  tible  i 
alw'ays  specially  reserved  for  her,  followed  by  the  white  | 


;  his  vast  fortune  upon  his  youthful  bride.  She  is  not  a 
I  widow  at  all.  She  is  a  divorced  woman,  and  her  jKwr 
j  husband  is  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  raving  maniac 
I  because  of  her  and  of  her  heartless  misdeeds.  These 
I  are  but  a  few  of  the  tales  concerning  Circe  Sutherland 
'  floating  upon  the  surface  of  society.  Her  personal 
I  friends  know  that  these  stories  all  shoot  wide  of  the 
I  mark  of  fact.  Her  own  “  set  ”  know  all  about  her, 

I  and  that  is  quite  suflicient  for  this  daring  but  by  no 
means  reckless  lady.  She  delights  in  free  opinions,  in  ^ 
“  advanced  ideas,”  when  they  suit  her,  but  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  them  does  not  involve  a  risk  of  the  surface 
proprieties  of  society,  nor  endanger  for  an  instant  her 
status  iu  “  high  life.”  She  would  disdain  personal  ex-  i 
planations  to  “  the  mob,”  but  she  is  perfectly  certain  to  B 
keep  right  with  her  own.  She  would  make  her  per-  | 
sonal  potency  a  lever  any  day  to  lift  to  a  majority  | 
vote  in  Congress  any  claim  or  measure  which  a  friend  | 
might  have  at  heart,  and  so  far  join  the  lobby ;  but  | 
she  would  never  do  it  for  money,  nor  for  anything  but 
for  love  or  friendship.  Only  iu  the  same  phase  could 
I  she  ever  be  a  politician.  It  is  for  persons  that  she 
j  cares,  not  for  principles.  She  despises  republicaiiisin. 
and  is  by  every  antecedent  and  instinct  au  aristocrat 
She  has  a  passion  for  freedom,  but  it  is  the  freedom  of 
the  person,  the  class  ;  not,  through  justice,  of  the  family 
of  man.  No,  if  she  believes  through  all  her  blood  more 
in  one  thing  than  another,  it  is  in  masters  and  slaves; 
in  her  opinion,  at  least  half  of  the  human  race  was 
made  for  the  other.  She  smiles  when  she  hears  that 
she  is  at  the  capital  for  any  political  design.  She 
knows  that  she  is  here  because  Cyril  King  i%  here,  i 
and  for  no  other  cause  whatsoever.  Here,  because  it 
i  pleases  her  to  be  where  she  can  see  him,  hear  him. 
j  influence  him,  bask  in  the  felicity  of  her  |)ower  over 
I  him.  No  matter  why  she  is  here,  her  mere  presence 
attracts  attention  and  creates  sensation.  She  is  young. 
Iteautitul,  and  has  no  masculine  escort.  Yet  she  briugi 
her  own  servants,  drives  her  own  horses,  and  her 
equipage  on  the  avenue  vies  with  those  of  the  foreign 
ambass.idors.  If  she  does  not  set  up  her  own  private  j 
establishment  it  is  because  she  does  not  want  the  ( 
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trouble,  and  because  (he  caravansary  and  excitements 
of  the  great  hotel  for  a  few  passing  weeks  pleases  her 
l)etter.  Her  appearance  in  the  dining-hall,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  her  aunt  and  followed  by  her  liveried  lacquey, 
is  always  a  signal  for  all  eyes  to  turn  and  behold  the 
fair  sight.  She  seems  ever  oblivious  to  the  universal 
concentrated  gaze,  and  yet  she  is  serenely  conscious  of 
it  through  every  fibre. 

There  is  more  than  the  ordinary  stir  and  hum  this 
evening,  as  Cyril  and  Circe  enter  together.  “  The 

new  member  from - .”  “  Did  you  hear  his  speech 

this  afternoon  ?  ”  “  The  alwlitionists  have  not  got  him 
after  all.”  “  What  a  couple  !  ”  “  Is  he  married  ?  ” 
‘•Where’s  his  wife  ?”  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ex¬ 
clamations  which  follow  their  entrance.  They  sit  long 
at  the  table,  and  at  dessert  the  congratulations  begun 
at  the  Capitol  a  few  hours  before,  are  continued. 
Southern  member  after  Southern  member  comes  up  to 
Cyril,  offers  him  his  hand  with  hearty  gra^p.  strikes 
him  on  his  shoulder,  perhaps,  and  tells  him,  ‘‘  You  are 
the  right  kind  of  Northern  man  !  Just  the  kind  we 
want.”  “  Good  for  you  !  The  best  speech  made  this 
session.”  “Go  on!  Just  such  men  as  you  are  will 
save  the  country.”  After  dinner  the  interest  shifts  to 
the  parlors.  “  Honorable  ”  gentlemen  lead  up  their 
“ladies”  to  introduce  them  to  the  eloquent  young  ally 
of  Southern  rights.  Group  after  group  gathers,  till  at 
last  Cyril  and  Circe  stand  the  central  objects  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  worship  to  a  gay  and  brilliant  throng.  It  is 
oue  of  those  spontaneous  levees  which  a  popular  man 
or  woman  can  attract,  in  the  public  parlor  of  a  Wash- 
iugton  hotel,  any  evening  in  the  gay  season.  The  hom¬ 
age  of  the  throng  is  fairly  divided  by  the  masculine  and 
feminine  worshippers.  Nevertheless,  Cyril,  eager  to 
bring  fresh  tribute  to  the  charmer,  asks  her  to  play.  | 
Id  a  few  moments  the  wonderful  voice  floats  down  the 
long  suite  of  rooms,  accompanying  the  piano,  and  as 
both  break  into  an  inspiring  waltz  a  little  later,  couple 
after  couple  swing  out  into  the  long  area,  and  go  float- 
iug  down  space  in  an  improvised  dance.  The  exhilara¬ 
tion  is  contagious.  At  last,  looking  at  his  watch,  Cyril 
discovers  that  it  is  past  eleven.  He  has  not  realized 
that  he  has  been  here  an  hour.  i 

It  was  midnight  when  he  drew  near  his  lodgings. 
Cramped  before,  they  seemed  beggarly  now.  Why 
was  he  not  born  to  tetter  fortune,  that  he  might  live 
more  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  ?  His  sensation  was 
by  no  means  an  unusual  one  to  a  Congressional  mind, 
as  it  draws  near  to  its  Capitolian  lorlgings.  Average 
domestic  life  nowhere  takes  on  such  a  pinched  and 
shabby  aspect  as  at  the  capital  of  this  nation.  Fami¬ 
lies  accustomed  to  free  space  in  their  country  homes, 
come  hither  to  find  themselves  cramped  into  dingy  lit¬ 
tle  rooms  and  shabby  parlors,  decorated  with  the  cast¬ 
off  curtains,  carpets,  and  chairs  of  defunct  administra¬ 
tions,  tke  debris  of  the  Departments,  which  make  the 
legitimate  spoil  of  boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 
in  Washington.  These  decorations,  doing  service 
through  many  seasons,  serving  many  administrations, 
become  the  legitimate  demesne  of  ancient  vermin,  which 
no  human  power  can  dislodge,  they  having  climate  as 
well  as  antiquity  on  their  side.  No  less  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  furniture  to  the  modern  Congressman  and 
his  unfortunate  wife,  whose  dreams  of  splendor  break 
into  reality  upon  their  shabby  ^nd  shaky  cushions,  and 
disperse  forever  amid  the  conglomerate  yet  conflicting 
smells  which  penetrate  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
average  Washington  boarding-house. 


The  rooms  of  Lotusmere  were  by  no  means  splen¬ 
did,  but  they  were  spacious,  airy,  and  simply  elegant. 
Cyril  need  not  have  felt  ashamed  to  have  his  roost  fas¬ 
tidious  friend  enter  them  ;  but  these,  inhabited  at  thrice 
the  expense,  he  wanted  no  one  to  see.  Circe  Suther¬ 
land  had  again  spoken  of  calling  on  Agnes. 

“  It  is  my  place  to  do  so,  you  know,”  she  said  with 
her  sweetest  smile.  “  Etiquette  demands  that  the 
stranger  shall  call  first  upon  the  member’s  wife.  I  shall 
be  but  too  happy  to  call  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  King.” 

“  Not  if  I  can  help  it,”  said  Cyril  to  himself,  as  he 
let  himself  into  his  lodging-house  by  a  pass  key,  and 
was  confronted  at  the  door  by  much  more  than  the 
smell  of  day  before  yesterday’s  soup.  “  Not  if  I  can 
help  it,  till  we  keep  house,  and  when  can  that  be  here, 
unless  I  make  more  money  than  my  Congressional  pay  ? 
A  man  hasn’t  any  business  in  Congress  unless  be  has  a 
fortune,  or  can  make  one.  Public  virtue  may  be  very 
fine  in  the  abstract,  —  a  private  purse  full  is  finer  in 
the  concrete  of  one’s  pocket.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  if 
that  claim  wins,  in  my  pocket.  I’ll  do  it.  I’ll  tell 
Leach  to-morrow  that  I’ll  do  it.  I’ll  have  my  house, 
and  my  carriage  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them.” 

Musing  thus  he  slowly  ascended  the  stairs. 

“  My  committee!  of  course  mi/  committee  —  its  bill 
so  soon  to  be  reported  —  it  kept  me.  Couldn’t  possibly 
get  homo  a  minute  sooner.”  This  rapidly  elaborated 
fiction  was  all  ready  for  Agnes  as  he  0(>ened  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  he  expected  to  find  her.  Instead, 
he  saw  only  Linda  there  alone,  sitting  by  little  Cyril’s 
ted,  with  Vida  asleep  upon  her  lap. 

“  Where  is  Agnes  ?  ”  iisked  Cyril  with  quick  alarm. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  answer.  “  She 
went  up  to  the  Capitol  at  one  o’clock,  to  hear  you  make 
your  speech.  1  would  have  liked  to  hear  it,  but  as 
only  one  could  go,  of  course  it  must  bq  your  wife.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Cyril  mechanically,  “ but  where  is 
she,  in  Heaven’s  name  !  I  haven’t  seen  her  since  I 
saw  her  in  the  gallery,  and  it  is  midnight  now.” 

“  Well,  if  you  haven’t  seen  her,  I’m  sure  I  have  not. 
The  children  cried  themselves  to  sleep  for  her,  though, 
which  was  unusual.  Usually  they  are  quite  as  con¬ 
tented  with  me.” 

Cyril  made  no  reply,  but  turned  and  went  out. 
Agnes  must  be  found,  and  that  before  morning.  Was 
she  lost  ?  That  was  impossible.  Had  she  harmed 
herself  ?  That  could  not  be.  She  had  not  the  tem¬ 
perament  to  push  her  to  the  passionate  extreme  of 
self-destruction.  Whatever  burden  was  laid  upon  her 
she  was  more  likely  to  bear  it  than  to  run  from  it. 
Even  Cyril  knew  this.  “But  if  evil  has  befallen  her  !  ” 
he  thought  with  a  pang,  followed  instantly  vyith  a 
throb  that  held  at  least  one  pulse  of  exultation  —  “  if  it 
has  befallen  her  and  could  not  be  helped,  I  see  the 
way  straight  to  fortune  and  joy.  But  nothing  has 
befallen  her,  and  I  am  glad,”  he  murmured  in  the  same 
breath.  “  She  is  somewhere  about  the  Capitol,  I  know, 
dazed,  unconscious  no  doubt  — -  haven’t  I  seen  her  so 
before  ?  —  but  I’ll  find  her,  I  am  sure  of  it,  though  it 
will  take  about-  the  rest  of  the  night.  An  abolition¬ 
ist  !  —  an  abolitionist !  What  but  perversity  makes  her 
that!  My  speech  too  powerful  a  pill  no  doubt.  Well, 
she  must  get  used  to  it  or  stay  at  home,”  he  said,  hard¬ 
ening  under  a  sense  of  personal  discomfort.  He  was 
tired  by  this  time,  and  here  he  had  to  start  out  on  foot, 
he  knew  not  whither,  to  find  his  wife.  There  were  no 
street  cars  then.  He  did  not  want  to  go  fur  a  carriage 
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Ht  that  hour  of  the  night.  There  wa-s  but  one  thing 
left  for  him  to  do — to  walk  to  the  Capitol. 

Even  he,  tired,  anxious,  perturbed,  could  not  help 
being  impressed  by  its  signiticauce  as  he  approached  it, 
the  august  Capitol-rising  white  above  the  masses  of  dark 
foliage  below,  rising  from  its  foundation  hill  till  its  dome 
seemed  to  fade  against  the  stars. 

He  knocked  against  the  locked  door  of  the  Rotunda. 

“  Who  is  there  ?  ”*  asked  the  guard  from  within,  un¬ 
fastening  the  central  door  while  uttering  the  question. 
“  Oh,”  he  said,  lifting  bis  hat  as  he  recognized  a  mem¬ 
ber.  “  Have  you  forgotten  anything,  sir  ?  ” 

*•  No  ;  but  I’m  afraid  that  my  wife  is  here,  some¬ 
where.  When  not  well  she  is  sometimes  subject  to 
fits  of  unconsciousness.  She  came  up  here  to-day  and 
1  have  just  discoveretl  that  she  has  not  returned.  She  is 
very  fond  of  the  Congressional  Library ;  she  may  be 
there.  For  Heaven’s  sake  let  us  go  and  see.”  They 
stepped  across  the  shadowy  Rotunda,  the  watchman  pre- 
ceeding  Cyril  with  a  lantern ;  they  passed  the  outer 
corridor  and  stood  before  the  barred  door  of  the  Library. 
The  watchman  took  down  tl.e  bar.  He  then  set  the 
key  in  the  great  lock  of  the  inside  door.  As  he  tried 
to  open  it,  it  seemed  to  strike  an  object  inside,  and 
opened  no  further ;  Cyril  thrust  his  hand  in  and  touched 
soft  garments.  “  Agnes  !  ”  The  instinct  which  leads 
an  animal  across  flood  and  field  straight  to  the  object 
of  its  search  had  brought  him  thither.  ••  Agnes !  ”  A 
rustle,  then  a  soft  voice  said,  “  Cyril.”  “  Agues !  ” 
Somewhere  amid  its  dreams  the  suspended  soul  heard 
the  beloved  voice,  and  came  back  in  swift  reply. 

For  a  moment  the  day  was  forgotten.  All  she 
thought  of  was  that  Cyril,  her  Cyril  had  come  after  her. 

How  good  of  you,”  she  murmured,  “  to  come  for 
me,”  as  he  slowly  opened  the  door.  “  I  wonder  why  I 
fell  down  here —  oh,  1  know  now,”  lifting  up  her  hands 
deprccatingly  as  if  to  push  the  knowledge  away. 

And  I  know  too,”  said  Cyril :  •*  because  you  were  a 
foolish  little  woman.”  When  he  began  the  sentence  he 
did  not  think  of  what  came  up  in  his  mind  now  —  the 
scene  in  the  alcove,  his  own  visit  to  it.  Was  it  possible 
Agnes  was  tiear  enough  to  hear  or  to  see  him  ?  But 
what  of  it,  if  she  was  ?  All  that  he  said  or  did  was  per¬ 
fectly  proper.  Of  the  conversation  in  the  alcove,  of 
course  he  did  not  dream. 

“  Never  mind,  Aggie,”  he  hastened  to  say,  “  I  have 
come  after  you  to  take  you  back  to  little  Cyril  and 
Vida.  They  wanted  you  so  much,  Linda  said.” 

“Did  she  ?  I  am  ready,  Cyril  and  he  helped 
her  to  rise. 

“  Here,”  said  Cyril  to  the  watchman,  dropping  a  silver 
coin  into  his  hand.  “  Remember,  there  is  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  of  this  in  the  morning  papers.” 

“  I  am  ready,  Cyril,”  again,  said  Agues  as  she  took 
his  arm,  and  the  husband  and  wife  alone  went  out 
beneath  the  morning  stars. 

“  It  will  be  a  battle  both  will  fight  according  to  their 
weapons,  and  but  one  can  win.”  said  Agues  resolutely 
to  herself  as  she  sat  with  her  children  the  next  day 
after  her  midnight  sleep  at  the  Capitol.  When  she 
awoke  in  the  late  morning  Cyril  had  already  gone  to 
meet  bis  committee.  The  S()eaker  of  the  House,  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  the  talented  young  member, 
had  placed  him  on  a  very  important  committee.  It 
consumed  much  of  his  time  out  of  legislative  hours,  and 
was  an  ever  ready  covert  for  the  unacknowledged  ones 
which  it  did  not  consume. 

(*o>  soatiDuad.) 


I  FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

j  CHAPTER  XXX.  HOT  CHEEKS  AXD  TEARFUL  EYES, 

j  IIai.f-ax-hour  later  Bathsheba  entered  her  own  house. 
‘  There  burnt  upon  her  face  when  she  met  the  light  of  the 
:  candles  the  Hush  and  excitement  which  were  little  less  than 
chronic  with  her  now.  The  farewell  words  of  Troy,  who 
'  had  accompanied  her  to  the  very  door,  still  lingered  in  her 
'  ears.  He  had  bidden  her  adieu  for  two  days,  which  were, 
I  so  he  stated,  to  be  spent  at  Bath  in  visiting  some  friemh. 
He  had  also  kissed  her  a  second  time. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Bathsheba  to  explain  here  a  little  fact 
which  did  not  come  to  light  till  a  long  time  afterwards: 
that  Troy's  presentation  of  himself  so  aptly  at  the  roadsiile 
this  evening  was  not  by  any  distinctly  preconcerted  ar- 
,  rangement.  He  had  hinted  —  she  had  forbidden  ;  and  it 
j  was  only  on  the  chance  of  his  still  coming  that  she  had 
1  dismissed  Oak,  fearing  a  meeting  between  them  just  then. 
^  She  now  sank  down  into  a  chair,  wild  and  perturbed  bv 
all  these  new  and  fevering  sequences.  Then  she  jumped 
up  with  a  manner  of  decision,  and  fetched  her  desk  from  a 
side  table. 

In  three  minutes,  without  pause  or  modification,  she  ha(| 
j  written  a  letter  to  Boldwood,  at  his  address  beyond  Cas- 
I  terbridge,  saying  mildly  but  firmly  that  she  had  well  coo- 
I  sidered  the  whole  subject  he  had  brought  before  her  and 
kindly  given  her  time  to  decide  upon  ;  that  her  final  decis¬ 
ion  was  that  she  could  not  marry  him.  She  had  e.xpressed 
to  Oak  an  intention  to  wait  till  Boldwoocl  came  home  be¬ 
fore  communicating  to  him  her  conclusive  reply.  But 
Bathsheba  found  that  she  could  not  wait. 

It  was  impossible  to  send  this  letter  till  the  next  day: 
!  yet  to  quell  her  uneasiness  by  getting  it  out  of  her  hand;, 

I  and  so,  as  it  were,  setting  the  act  in  motion  at  once, 

I  arose  to  take  it  to  any  one  of  the  women  who  might  be  io 
the  kitchen. 

She  paused  in  the  passage.  A  dialogue  was  going  on 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Bathsheba  and  Troy  were  the  subject 
of  it. 

“If  he  marry  her,  she’ll  gie  up  farming.” 

“’Twill  be  a  gallant  life,  but  may  bring  some  trouble 
between  the  mirth  —  so  say  I.” 

“  Well,  I  wish  I  had  half  such  a  husband.” 

Bathsheba  .had  too  much  sense  to  mind  seriously  what 
her  servitors  said  about  her ;  but  too  much  womanly  redun¬ 
dance  of  speech  to  leave  alone  what  was  said  till  it  dW 
the  natural  death  of  unminded  things.  She  burst  in  up 
them. 

“  Who  are  you  spaeaking  of?  ”  she  asked. 

There  was  a  pause  before  anybody  replied.  At  lait 
Liddy  said,  frankly,  “  What  was  passing  was  a  bit  of  a 
word  about  yourself,  miss.” 

“  I  thought  so  1  Maryann  and  Liddy  and  Temperance 
—  now  I  forbid  you  to  suppose  such  things.  You  know  I 
don’t  care  the  least  for  Mr.  Troy  —  not  I.  Evcrvboly 
knows  how  much  I  hate  him.  Yes,”  repeated  the  frowari 
young  person,  “  hate  him  1  ” 

“  We  know  you  do,  miss,”  said  Liddy,  “  and  so  do  wc 
all.” 

“  I  hate  him  too,”  said  Maryann. 

“  Maryann  —  oh,  you  perjured  woman !  How  can  p 
speak  that  wicked  story  I”  said  Bathsheba,  exciteilb 
“  You  admired  him  from  your  heart  only  this  morninj  i« 
the  very  world,  you  did.  Yes,  Maryann,  you  know  il!" 

“  Yes,  miss,  but  so  did  you.  He  is  a  wild  scamp  not. 
and  you  are  right  to  hate  him.” 

“  lie’s  not  a  wild  scamp  !  IIow  dare  you  to  my  faccl 
1  have  no  right  to  hate  him,  nor  you,  nor  anybody.  But  I 
am  a  silly  woman.  What  is  it  to  me  what  he  is?  To* 
know  it  is  nothing.  I  don’t  care  for  him ;  I  don’t  mew 
to  defend  his  good  name,  not  I,  Mind  this,  if  any  of  p 
say  a  word  against  hini  you  ’ll  be  dismissed  instantly.” 

She  flung  down  the  letter  and  surged  back  into  the  p 
lor,  with  a  big  heart  and  tearful  eyes,  Liddy  following  her. 

“Oh,  miss  I”  said  mild  Liddy,  looking  pitifully  iui>> 
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Bithfheba’s  face.  “  I  am  sorry  we  mistook  you  so  !  1  did 
think  you  cared  for  him ;  but  I  see  you  don’t  now.” 

Shut  the  door,  Liddy.” 

Liddy  closed  the  door,  and  went  on :  “  People  always 
javs  such  foolery,  miss.  I’ll  make  answer  hencefor’ard, 
‘Of  course  a  lady  like  Miss  Everdene  can’t  love  him;’ 
I’ll  say  it  out  in  plain  black  and  white.” 

Bathsheba  burst  out  :  “  Oh,  Liddy,  are  you  such  a  sim¬ 
pleton  1  Can’t  you  read  riddles  ?  Can’t  you  see  !  Are 
you  a  woman  yourself  !  ” 

Biddy’s  clear  eyes  rounded  with  wonderment. 

”  Yes,  you  must  be  a  blind  thinp:,  Liddy !  ”  she  said,  in 
reckless  abandonment  and  ptrief.  “  Oh,  I  love  him  to  very 
distraction  and  misery  and  awony.  Don’t  be  frightened 
at  me,  though  perhaps  I  am  enough  to  frighten  any  inno¬ 
cent  woman.  Come  closer — closer.”  She  put  her  arms 
round  J.iiddy’s  neck.  “  I  must  let  it  out  to  somebody ;  it 
is  wearing  me  away.  Don’t  you  yet  know  enough  of  me 
to  see  through  that  miserable  denial  of  mine  ?  O  God, 
what  a  lie,  it  was!  Heaven  and  luy  Love  forgive  me. 
And  don’t  you  know  that  a  woman  who  loves  at  all  thinks 
nothing  of  perjury  when  it  is  balanced  against  her  love  ? 
There,  go  out  of  the  room ;  I  want  to  be  quite  alone.” 

Liddv  went  towards  the  door. 

“  Liiidy,  come  here.  Solemnly  swear  to  me  that  he’s 
not  a  bad  man  :  that  it  is  all  lies  they  say  about  him  I  ” 

“  But,  miss,  how'  can  I  say  he  is  not  if  ”  — 

“  You  graceless  girl  1  How  can  you  have  the  cruel  heart 
to  repeat  what  they  say  ?  Unfeeling  thing  that  you  are 

. But  lU  see  it  you  or  ar.ybo<ly  else  in  the  village 

or  town  either,  dare  do  such  a  thing !  ”  She  started  off, 
pacing  from  fire-place  to  door,  and  back  again. 

••  No,  miss.  I  don’t  —  I  know  it  is  not  true,”  said 
Liddy,  frightened  at  Bathsheba’s  unwonted  vehemence. 

“  I  suppose  you  only  agree  with  me  like  that  to  please 
me.  But,  Liddy,  he  cannot  be  bad,  as  is  said.  Do  you 
hear  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  miss,  yes.” 

”  And  you  don’t  believe  he  is  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  say,  miss,”  said  Liddy,  beginning 
to  cry.  ”  If  I  say  No,  you  don’t  believe  me  ;  and  if  I  say 
Yes,  you  rage  at  me.” 

“  Say  you  don’t  believe  it —  say  vou  don’t !  ” 

“  1  (lon’t  believe  him  to  be  so  bad  as  they  make  out.” 

”  He  is  not  bad  at  all . My  poor  life  and  heart, 

how  weak  I  am  1  ”  she  moaned,  in  a  relaxed,  desultory  way, 
heedless  of  Liddy 's  presence.  “  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  him  !  Loving  is  misery  for  women  always.  I 
shall  never  forgive  my  Maker  for  making  me  a  woman,  and 
dearly  am  I  beginning  to  pay  for  the  honor  of  owning  a 
pretty  face.”  She  freshened  and  turned  to  Liddy  sud¬ 
denly.  “  Mind  this,  Lydia  Smallbiiry,  if  you  repeat  any¬ 
where  a  single  word  of  wliat  I  have  said  to  you  inside  this 
closed  door.  I’ll  never  trust  you,  or  love  you,  or  have  you 
with  me  a  moment  longer  —  not  a  moment.” 

“  1  don’t  want  to  repeat  anything,”  said  Liddy  with 
womanly  dignity  of  a  diminutive  order  ;  “  but  I  don’t  wish 
to  stay  with  you.  And,  if  you  please.  I’ll  go  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest,  or  this  week,  or  to-day  ....  1  don’t  see  that 
I  deserve  to  be  put  upon  and  stormed  at  for  nothing !  ” 
concluded  the  small  woman,  bigly. 

“  No,  no.  Liddy :  you  must  st.ay  !  ”  said  Bathsheba, 
dropping  from  haughtiness  to  entreaty  with  capricious  in¬ 
consequence.  ”  You  must  not  notice  my  being  in  a  tak¬ 
ing  just  now.  You  are  not  as  a  servant  —  you  are  a  com¬ 
panion  to  me.  Dear,  dear  —  I  don’t  know  wbat  1  am 
doing  since  this  miserable  ache  o’  my  heart  has  weighted 
and  worn  upon  me  so.  What  shall  I  come  to !  I  suppose 
I  shall  die  tjuite  young.  Yes,  I  know  I  shall.  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  I  am  doomed  to  die  in  the  Union.  I  am 
friendless  enough,  God  knows.” 

“  I  won’t  notice  anything,  nor  will  I  leave  you  !  ”  sobbed 
Liddy  impulsively  putting  up  her  lips  to  Bathsheba’s  and 
kissing  her. 

Then  Bathsheba  kissed  Liddy,  and  all  was  smooth 
again. 

“  1  don’t  often  cry,  do  I,  Lidd  ?  but  you  have  made  tears 


come  into  my  eyes,”  she  said,  a  smile  shining  through  the 
moisture.  “  Try  to  think  him  a  good  man.  won’t  vou,  dear 
Liddy  ’/  ” 

“  I  will,  miss,  indeed.” 

“  He  is  a  sort  of  steady  man  in  a  wild  way,  you  know. 
That’s  better  than  to  be  as  some  are,  wild  in  a  steady  way. 
I  am  afraid  that’s  how  I  am.  And  promise  me  to  keep  my 
secret  —  do,  Liddy  !  And  do  not  let  them  know  that  I 
have  been  crying  about  him,  because  it  will  be  dreadful  for 
me,  and  no  good  to  him.  poor  thing  !  ” 

“  Death’s  head  himself  shan’t  wring  it  from  me,  mistress, 
if  I’ve  a  mind  to  keep  anything,  and  I’ll  always  be  your 
friend,”  replied  Liddy,  emphatically,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  a  few  more  tears  into  her  own  eyes,  not  from  any 

E articular  necessity,  but  from  an  artistic  sense  of  making 
erself  in  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  which 
seems  to  influence  women  at  such  times.  “  I  think  God 
likes  us  to  be  good  friends,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

”  Indeed  I  do.” 

“  And,  dear  miss,  you  won’t  harry  me  an<l  storm  at  me, 
will  you  ?  because  you  seem  to  swell  so  tall  as  a  lion  then, 
and  it  frightens  me.  Do  you  know,  I  fancy  you  would  be 
a  match  for  any  man  when  you  are  in  one  o’  your  tak¬ 
ings.” 

“  Never  !  do  you  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba,  slightly  laughing, 
though  somewhat  seriously  alarmed  by  this  Amazonian 
picture  of  herself.  “  I  hope  I  am  not  a  bold  sort  of  maid 
—  mannish  ?  ”  she  continued,  with  some  anxiety, 

“  Oh  no,  not  mannish ;  but  so  almighty  womanish  that 
’tis  getting  on  that  way  sometimes.  Ah  !  miss,”  she  said, 
after  having  drawn  her  breath  very  sadly  in  and  sent  it 
very  sadly  out,  “  1  wish  I  had  half  your  failing  that  way. 
’Tis  a  great  protection  to  a  poor  maid  in  these  days  !  ” 

(To  be  rontinued.) 
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Eci.ipsks,  comets,  and  extraordinarily  high  tides  can  be 
predicted  with  accuracy;  there  even  seems  to  be  a  proba¬ 
bility  that  in  time  the  weather  will  also  strike  its  flag  to 
science,  and  that  means  will  be  found  of  ^disentangling  the 
conflicting  influences  which  send  an  aneroid  up  and  down. 
But  in  the  art  of  foretelling  the  probable  current  of  public 
enthusiasm  there  is  no  sign  of  progress.  The  keenest  ob¬ 
server  of  human  nature  can  no  more  guess  whether  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  any  particular  suitor,  warrior,  explorer,  or  criminal 
will  simply  appear  in  the  newspapers  and  excite  no  more 
attention,  or  will  be  generally  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  importance,  than  the  merest  tvro  can.  It  was  more 
than  a  million  to  one  that  Robert  Jeffrey’s  wrongs  would 
remain  unnoticed,  or  raise  but  a  feeble  and  passing  interest. 
He  became  a  popular  idol,  however,  —  a  representative 
victim  of  the  press-gang  system,  and  the  tyrannical  cus¬ 
toms  which  naturally  grew  out  of  it,  and  so  a  very  curious 
story  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

In  WOT  a  privateer  named  the  Lord  Nelson  was  fitted  at 
Polperro  in  Cornwall,  a  place  famous  for  its  hardy  race  of 
smugglers,  the  entire  population  being  brought  up  to  look 
upon  coast-guardsmen  as  natural  enemies,  who  might  be 
killed  with  as  goml  a  conscience  as  though  they  were 
Frenchmen,  The  profits  of  privateering  were  often  greater 
even  than  those  of  smuggling,  and  the  Ixird  Nelson  had  no 
difficulty  in  gathering  together  a  first-rate  crew.  Amongst 
them  was  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  black¬ 
smith,  but  had  found  both  excitement  and  profit  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  sea- trip,  and  indeed  was  as  good  at  the  tiller  as  at 
the  forge,  perhaps  a  trifle  better.  The  name  of  this  am¬ 
phibious  Cornishman  was  Robert  Jeffrey,  and  his  career  as 
a  privateersman  was  a  short  one;  tor  the  I>ord  Nelson,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  her  cruise,  was  forced  to  put 
into  Falmouth,  where  she  was  boarded  by  a  press-gang. 
It  was  a  perfectly  illegal  proceeding ;  the  press-gang  had 
no  more  right  to  take  a  man  out  of  the  Lord  Nelson,  than 
you  or  I  have  to  break  into  a  house  and  take  the  plate- 
basket.  But  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  private 
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rights  were  very  little  respected  where  the  public  service  | 
was  concerned,  unless  the  person  whom  it  was  proposed  to  j 
injure  had  plenty  of  money  or  political  influence.  Robert  | 
Jeffrey  had  neither,  and  he  was  carried  on  board  H.  M.  S.  ; 
Recruit,  and  converted  into  a  man-ot-war’s-man  quite  < 
against  bis  will,  and  in  defiance  of  bis  clear  and  undoubted  ' 
protection. 

The  commander  of  the  Recruit  was  a  young  officer  at  i 
that  time  well  known  in  the  navy  as  a  reckless,  self-willed,  j 
passionate  man,  the  foibles  of  whose  nature  were  forced  and  ' 
exasperated  by  despotic  powers  and  drinking  habits.  As  ; 
if  his  normal  thirst  were  not  enough,  he  was  now  sent  to  | 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  ! 
whetted  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  seldom  or  ever  ! 
sober,  the  mildest  potation  that  he  used  to  quench  it  being 
spruce-beer,  of  which  be  kept  a  cask  always  on  tap  in  bis 
private  cabin. 

Before  he  had  been  on  board  many  days,  Jeffrey’s  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  a  smith  was  discovered,  and  he  was  made  ar-  > 
morer’s  mate.  So  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  his  j 
making  his  enforced  trip  pretty  comfortably,  and  return-  | 
ing  after  a  few  months  to  his  native  place  with  a  pocketful  ' 
of  prize-money  after  all.  But  an  unfortunate  group  of  cir-  | 
cumstances  got  in  the  way.  The  captain  was  not  the  only  , 
thirsty  man  in  the  sb’p ;  bis  armorer’s  mate,  for  example,  ; 
occasionally  had  a  drought  upon  him,  which  was  consider¬ 
ably  aggravated  by  the  extremely  hot  weather  and  the 
small  allowance  of  water  served  out  daily,  for  the  ship  was 
running  short  of  that  treasure  which  we  never  prize  while  ! 
we  have  it.  During  this  state  of  affairs,  ,Jeflrey  was  sent  ; 
to  execute  some  job  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  and  being  left  1 
alone  with  the  barrel  of  spruce-beer,  he  began  to  ogle  it.  ! 
There  was  a  drinking-cup,  which  had  been  used,  lying  very 
handy;  the  captain  was  on  deck;  no  one  could  see  him; 
he  was  very  thirsty  1  lie  snatched  up  the  cup,  and  de¬ 
sisted  from  his  work  a  moment  to  draw  off  half  a  pint  and 
toss  it  down.  Very  good  it  was,  and  very  refreshing :  if 
stolen  waters  are  sweet,  what  must  purloined  spruce-beer 
be  V  Presently  another  drink  was  taken,  with  ecjual  suc¬ 
cess.  A  third,  however,  was  spoiled  by  the  thick  and 
wrathful  voice  of  his  captain,  who  had  come  below  unheard, 
unnoticed,  in  time  to  witness  this  outrageous  act  of  daring 
presumption.  It  would  burn  a  hole  in  the  paper  to  write 
down  Captain  Lake’s  remarks  upon  the  occasion.  Seventy 
years  ago,  all  gentlemen  swore  a  little ;  naval  officers  swore 
very  much,  increasing  in  vehemence  as  they  rose  in  rank  ; 
men  in  liquor  swore,  as  at  the  present  day,  hardest  of  all. 
You  may  imagine,  then,  what  the  language  of  a  drunken 
sea-captain  must  have  been,  when  he  saw  his  beloved 
sprucc-beer  flowing  down  the  throat  of  a  common  armorer’s 
mate  !  That  audacious  wretch  was  clapped  in  irons  pres¬ 
ently,  while  his  infuriated  commander,  having  refreshed 
himself,  returned  to  the  deck,  which  he  paced  with  un¬ 
steady  steps,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  punishment  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  crime  so  heinous.  It  ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing  unusual,  startling,  appalling  as  the  act  which  it 
avenged.  Suddenly  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  small  isl¬ 
and,  now  turned  into  a  jewel  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  the  inspiration  came. 

“  Lieutenant  1  ”  he  cried. 

“  Sir  V  ” 

“  Alan  the  gig,  and  send  for  that  fellow  I  have  had  con¬ 
fined.” 

It  was  done,  and  then,  to  the  lieutenant’s  horror,  his  su¬ 
perior  officer  ordered  him  to  take  the  prisoner,  land  him  on 
the  barren  rock,  and  leave  him.  “  I’ll  have  no  thieves  on 
board  my  ship,”  be  said. 

The  captain  was  evidently  the  worse  for  drink,  and  his 
lieutenant  hesitated. 

“  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?  ”  thundered  the  astonished  com¬ 
mander  ;  and  discipline  prevailed.  Deeply  as  he  loathed 
the  act,  the  lieutenant  bad  no  option  but  to  obey ;  the  crew, 
though  they  murmured,  did  not  mutiny,  and  Robert  Jeff¬ 
rey  was  put  ashore  without  food  or  drink.  He  had  his 
knife,  and  one  sailor  gave  him  a  handkerchief,  and  another 
a  long  sti.'k  which  he  had  thought  to  throw  into  the  boat 
as  they  shoved  oflT,  for  the  deserted  man  to  signal  with. 


By  this  time  the  sun  had  sunk,  and  when  the  boat  returned 
to  the  ship  it  left  the  poor  fellow  behind,  alone,  in  the 
dark. 

He  fully  believed  that  the  captain  only  meant  to  frighten 
him,  and  bore  up  pretty  well  through  the  night  with  that 
idea.  But  when  the  morning  dawned  the  Recruit  was  a 
mere  speck  in  the  distance,  which  slowly  but  surely  passed 
away  beyond  the  horizon.  Then  the  unhappy  man  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  a  castaway. 

The  Recruit,  indeed,  had  caught  a  favoring  breeze,  which 
carried  her  quickly  to  Barbadoes,  where  she  joineil  the 
squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  Here 
officers  and  crew,  mingling  with  those  of  other  ships,  spoke 
freely  of  the  aflair,  which  presently  reached  the  admiral’s 
ears,  who  sent  for  the  captain,  questioned  him,  and  finding 
the  story  true,  severely  reprimanded  him  for  his  brutality, 
and  ordered  him  back  to'  rescue  the  man. 

The  island  upon  which  Jeffrey  had  been  so  barbarously 
left  was  one  of  the  Leeward  group,  a  desolate  rock  called 
Sombrero,  and  the  Recruit  got^back  to  it  just  a  fortnight 
after  the  event,  j  A  careful  search  was  instituted,  but  all 
that  was  fountl  was  a  pair  of  trousers,  not  Jeffrey’s  and  a 
tomahawk  handle,  no  trace  of  the  missing  man  being  dis¬ 
coverable. 

This  result  being  reported  on  the  ship’s  return  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  felt  satisfied  that  the  man 
had  been  rescued  by'  some  passing  vessel,  and  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  rest  for  the  time.  But  a  good  many  formed  a  different 
opinion,  and  suspected  that  Jeffrey  had  come  to  some  vio¬ 
lent  end;  and  when  the  stjuadron  returned  to  England  the 
affair  was  taken  up  by  people  at  home,  and  made  so 
much  noise  that,  after  two  years  had  elapsed,  the  captain 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  dismissed 
the  service.  This,  however,  instead  of  appeasing  the  pub¬ 
lic  excitement,  only  inflamed  it  the  more,  by  the  authentic 
details  which  were  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the 
court-martial.  The  illegality  of  the  man’s  having  been 
pressed  at  all  —  the  veniality  of  his  offence,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances  of  thirst  caused  by  short  allow¬ 
ance  of  water  in  so  hot  a  climate,  and  the  ready  temptation 
to  appease  it  placed  directly  in  his  way,  combined  with  the 
inhuman  cruelty  of  his  abandonment  to  stir  the  public  in¬ 
dignation.  Meetings  were  held,  articles  written,  petitions 
signed,  urging  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  by  all  means 
to  discover  what  had  become  of  the  missing  man ;  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  lost  no  opportunity  of  keeping  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  Government,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Illegal  pressings,  keel  haulings,  floggings  to  death  were 
not  so  very  uncommon  in  the  navy  at  that  time  as  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  usually  in<lilferent  public’s  espousing  Robert 
Jeffrey’s  cause  so  warmly;  but  it  did  so,  and  made  a  rep¬ 
resentative  man  of  him. 

The  first  authentic  news  came  from  George  Ilassel, 
mariner,  who  deposed  on  oath  before  the  Alayor  of  Liver¬ 
pool  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Beverly,  a  town  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  a  man  was  living  there  who  was 
nicknamed  the  Governor  of  Sombrero,  whose  real  name 
was  Jeffrey.  Whereupon  this  Jeffrey  was  communicated 
with,  and  in  due  time  a  letter  in  reply  purporting  to  come 
from  him  was  received,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  adven¬ 
ture. 

When  the  Recruit  had  quite  disappeared,  he  remained 
for  some  time  overwhelmed  with  despair,  but  after  a  while 
he  grew  calm,  and  felt  very  hungry,  so  he  explored  his  isl¬ 
and  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  eat  upon  it,  but  could 
find  nothing  except  birds,  which  flew  away,  as  birds  will, 
when  he  tried  to  catch  them.  At  last  he  discovered  an 
egg,  but,  alas  !  it  was  an  election  egg  —  a  very  good  mis¬ 
sile,  but  not  edible.  Soon,  however,  the  pangs  of  hunger 
gave  place  to  the  severer  sufferings  of  thirst,  which  he 
tried  to  appease  by  swallowing  the  sea  water,  and  that  of 
course  made  matters  worse.  But  Heaven,  more  merciful 
than  man,  sent  him  a  shower  of  rain,  which  lodged  in  the 
crevices  of  the  roc-ks,  and  inflicted  the  punishment  of  Tan¬ 
talus  upon  him  until  he  thought  of  cutting  the  quills,  of 
which  there  were  plenty  strewn  about,  and  sucking  up  the 
puddles  as  we  mouerns  do  sherry  cobblers. 
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Id  addition  to  hunger  and  thirst,  he  endured  the  agony  | 
of  hope  deferred,  for  ships  were  constantly  passing,  but  ' 
failed  to  see  his  signals  till  the  ninth  day,  when  some  one  ' 
on  board  the  Adams,  an  American  schooner,  noticed  him 
waving  the  stick  to  which  his  handkerchief  was  tied.  ; 
The  master,  John  Dennis,  sent  a  boat,  and  brought  him  off 
in  an  apparently  dying  state,  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  j 
to  speak.  With  care  and  kindness,  however,  he  recovered, 
and  was  carried  to  Marblehead,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  his  trade  as  a  blacksmith. 

This  circumstantial  account  satisfied  people  at  first,  but 
when  the  letter  was  shown  to  Robert  Jeffrey’s  mother  she  | 

Eointed  out  that  not  only  was  it  written  in  a  strange  hand, 
ut  that  it  was  not  even  signed  by  her  son,  who  could  ‘ 
write  well  enough,  and  was  very  unlikely  to  make  his 
mark,  as  the  man  who  vouched  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
epistle  had  done.  This  objection  naturally  carried  weight, 
and  many  people  suspected  that  the  evidence  of  George  , 
Hassel  and  of  the  letter  had  been  got  up  by  the  captain, 
who  was  anxious  to  prove  the  man  to  be  alive,  and  so  es-  , 
cape  from  the  odium  which  attached  to  him. 

Finally  a  ship  was  sent  to  bring  this  professing  Robert 
Jeflrey  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  due  course,  and 
proved  to  be  the  right  man  safe  enough,  a  certain  shyness 
and  diffidence  which  he  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  drawn  up  his  report  being  the  cause  of  his 
making  a  cross  instead  of  signing  it.  lie  landed  at  Ports 
mouth  in  the  October  of  1810,  three  years  after  the  event 
which  had  caused  him  to  become  a  public  character.  The 
Admiralty  forwardeil  him  under  the  charge  of  a  naval  of-  > 
ficer  to  Polperro,  where  the  entire  population  recognized 
him,  and  his  arrival  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  public  i 
rejoicing. 

But  before  settling  down  in  his  native  place  he  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  manager  of  a  London  theatre  to  exhibit 
himself  for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  and  as  it  became 
the  rage  to  go  and  ste  “Jeffrey  the  Sailor,”  he  made 
rather  a  good  thing  of  it.  These  profits  were  presently 
swelled  by  a  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds,  which  was  paid 
him  by  the  family  of  the  captain  in  acquittal  of  all  claims 
he  might  have  against  that  officer,  who  was  still  liable  to  a 
civil  action,  and  in  the  excited  state  of  public  opinion  was 
likely  to  be  cast  in  heavy  damages. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  when  he  ceased  to 
“  draw,”  Jeffrey  returned  to  Cornwall  with  money  enough 
to  purchase  a  coasting  schooner;  married,  and,  if  this  were 
fiction,  would  have  lived  happily  forever  afterwards.  But 
the  story  being  a  perfectly  true  one,  Robert  Jeffrey  was 
subject  to  all  those  ills  which  afiliet  ordinary  mortals  who 
have  never  been  the  subjects  of  popular  sympathy  or  curi¬ 
osity. 

lie  failed  to  make  his  schooner  pay,  and  he  died  early 
of  consumption,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  in  great 
poverty. 


THE  REAL  PROSPER  MfiRIMfiE. 

I. 

Some  time  has  gone  by  since  M.  Michel  Ldvy  issued, 
under  the  auspices  of  M.  Taine  a  posthumous  work  which 
threw  unusual  light  on  the  career  and  peculiar  tempera¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  of  this 
century.  In  France,  wearied  by  intestine  and  foreign  war¬ 
fare,  the  sickened  mind  of  the  intellectual  public  has,  for 
three  long  years,  given  unmistakable  tokens  of  transient 
iterility;  the  living  appear  momentarily  incapable  of 
heahhy  productions.  Authors  themselves  are  full  of  the 
national  cares,  political  fever  swamps  that  moral  repose 
which  is  needed  for  meditation,  and  readers  are  fain  to  be 
content  with  the  literary  treasures  of  the  past,  whence  a 
Went  influx  of  posthumous  works,  of  more  or  less  interest, 
ID  the  shape  of  private  correspondences.  The  Parisians 
have  had  before  them  letters  of  r.,amartine,  letters  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  of  others,  all  of  which  afibrded  a  valuable  insight 


into  the  real  character  of  their  writers.  None,  however,  de¬ 
served  more  study  than  those  of  the  late  Prosper  Merimde, 
and  critics  of  both  countries  have  paid  a  deserving  homage 
to  these  confidences  of  a  complex  genius.  'Fhe  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  and  the  Quarterly  Review  have  in  turns  given 
exhaustive  treatments  of  the  subject.  Nor  should  we  ven¬ 
ture  on  reopening  a  field  of  speculation  that  has  called  forth 
such  universal  notice,  but  that,  in  our  own  opinion,  there 
is  further  room  for  interesting  remarks,  mainly  owing  to  the 
scope  within  which  the  reviewers  of  the  “  Lettres  k  une  In- 
connue  ”  have  seen  fit  to  remain.  Far  from  us  be  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  thought  of  analyzing  better  what  others  have 
analyzed  so  ably;  our  meaning  is,  that  the  work  has  been 
considered  rather  in  regard  to  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a  liter¬ 
ary  production  than  used  as  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  as  a  key 
to  a  curious  psychological  study.  Some  have  deprecated  the 
laxity  of  morals  the  writer  betrays  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  ;  others  have  taken  seriatim  divers  remarks  on  men 
and  things,  apparently  forgetting  that  many  hidden  thoughts 
that  have  crossed  the  minds  of  most  men  are  consigned  to 
intimate  correspondence  —  thoughts  the  author  would  have 
been  loth  to  aflirm  in  public ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  none  have  allotted  to  Merimee  the  place  to  which  he 
has  a  right.  Our  purpose  would  be  to  repair  this  omis¬ 
sion.  The  readers  of  Mdriinee’s  critics  may  still  ask  in 
vain  :  “  Who  was  he  ?  A  vulgar  sceptic,  or  a  typical  in¬ 
carnation  of  a  time  ;  a  man  of  genius,  or  a  distinguished 
lettre  ?  What  was  his  influence  on  his  contemporaries,  and 
how  will  posterity  estimate  him?  And  how  is  it  that 
Merimee  attained  celebrity  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  far 
surpasses  that  of  geniuses  superior  to  his  ?  ”  The  following 
observations  may  be  useful  towards  a  satisfactory  answer. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  author  of  the  “  Life  of 
.Tesus  ”  recently  described  Prosper  Merimee  as  the  Petronius 
of  his  epoch.  lie  was  not  merely  an  eminent  man  of  letters 
of  the  ordinary  calibre,  a  novelist,  a  savant;  he  was  some¬ 
thing  more,  a  type  of  the  modern  race  of  Frenchmen,  a 
man  whose  adamantine  nature  was  the  receptacle  of  all 
doubts  and  disbeliefs.  Together  with  these  two  illustrious 
sceptics,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Stendhal,  he  made  up  a  trio 
which  might  well  have  passed  for  the  treble  incarnation  of 
haughty  and  resigned  despair.  Sainte-Bcuve  possessed  a 
store  of  amiability  which  daubed  his  scepticism  with  a 
pleasant  glaze  of  varnish.  Stendhal  was,  like  all  those  who 
have  scrutinized  the  vices  of  human  nature  with  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass,  of  a  dark  and  desponding  mood,  corrected  by 
:  considerable  tenderness  of  heart ;  but  he.  Prosper  Merimee, 
stood  an  image  of  perfection  in  character,  a  strong,  invul- 
;  nerable  sceptic,  whose  acquired  toughness  was  proof  alike 
against  love  and  hatred  —  a  human  Mephistopheles,  not  of 
the  capacity  of  Goethe’s,  but  rather  like  the  evil  spirit  such 
j  as  he  has  been  personified  by  a  famous  singer  —  polished, 

:  refined,  elegant ;  stabbing  with  daggers  of  the  finest  steel 
i  and  richest  work,  darting  a  murderous  epigram  in  the 
choicest  language,  working  the  same  havoc  as  the  bitter 
!  spirit  of  German  creation,  but  killing,  tearing,  and  wound- 
!  ing  with  the  exquisite  politeness  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Having  so  far  guarded  himself  against  the  invasion  of  ban¬ 
ality  and  shown  the  teeth  to  most  men,  he  tried  his  hand 
at  everything,  attained  perfection  in  most  things,  threw 
them  up  in  disgust  after  becoming  their  master,  and  one 
day  awoke  one  of  the  most  forlorn  of  human  creatures. 
And  still  Prosper  M<irim^e  was  not  born  what  he  was  here- 
afler.  Such  sentiments  as  he  possessed  and  prided  on  do 
not  issue  from  the  cradle.  A  man  gifted  with  the  choicest 
faculties,  as  Mdrimde,  must  have  the  embryo  of  high  quali¬ 
ties  of  heart ;  and  if  his  judge  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
the  incidents  of  the  first  years  of  his  life,  he  will  soon  find 
singular  instances  in  support  of  this.  More  than  any  other, 
a  youthful  creature  owning  to  an  unusual  degree  the  faculty 
of  observation  should  be  attended  to  by  his  educators,  for, 
if  we  judge  by  the  present  instance,  the  slightest  lesson 
wrongly  given  and  erroneously  understood  will  turn  a  pre¬ 
cocious  child  into  a  dire  path  of  thought.  M.  'raine  tells 
us,  in  bis  interesting  preface,  that  when  he  was  nine  years 
old  Merimde  was  scolded  by  his  parents  for  some  trifling 
breach  of  manners,  and  dismissed  from  the  drawing-room 
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in  an  agony  of  shame.  While  still  in  tears  at  the  door,  he 
heard  his  friends  laughing  and  saying ;  “  Poor  child !  he 
thinks  we  are  very  angry.”  Even  at  that  tender  age  he 
was  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  made  a  fool  of  and  de¬ 
ceived,  and  henceforth  he  pledged  himself  to  repress  his 
sensibility,  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  enthusiasm 
and  efiusion,  and  to  speak  and  write  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  a  harsh  and  bitter  hearer. 

To  this  petty  occurrence,  which  would  have  left,  but 
little  impression  on  other  children,  may,  on  Mdrim^e’s  own 
admission,  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  programme  he  set  to 
himself  to  fight  his  way  through  life.  Hence  he  studied  a 
part,  and  applied  his  rich  gifts  of  intellect  to  a  manufacture 
of  an  artificial  self.  He  curbed  his  passions,  tastes,  and 
desires  under  a  strong  hand ;  he  had  a  sensitive  heart ;  he 
repressed  his  sensitiveness  so  that  it  did  not  seem  to  exist ; 
later  on  the  artificial  process  got  the  better  of  him,  and  it 
was  really  suppressed  altogether.  His  disposition  naturally 
tended  to  affection ;  this  he  concealed  in  the  same  way  — 
not  that  he  was  yet  irreclaimable,  but,  to  quote  Taine’s 
happy  metaphor,  certain  race-horses  are  so  well  bred  by 
their  masters  that  when  they  are  in  hand  they  flare  not 
indulge  in  the  slightest  gambol.  So  that  he  entered  the 
lists  clad  in  an  inward  cuirass  which  the  contact  of  society 
was  to  harilen  more  and  more,  and  bent  on  regarding  the 
world  much  as  one  contemplates  a  forest  full  of  murderous 
robbers.  He  looked  about  him,  and  bitterly  disposed  as 
he  was  he  applied  himself  more  to  the  observation  of  what 
is  contemptible  in  human  nature  than  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  nobler  sides.  His  remarks  justified  preconceived  ideas, 
and  from  the  first,  as  he  said  himself,  quoting  Hamlet,  man 
pleased  him  not,  nor  woman  neither.  Let  us  say,  however, 
that  his  contempt  for  his  fellow-creatures  came  not  from  a 
personal  and  disparaging  comparison  with  himself,  for  his 
letters  to  the  unknown  lady  in  whom  he  confided,  show  that 
the  shortcomings  he  despised  in  others  he  equally  derided 
in  himself.  One  of  his  subjects  of  ironical  commentary 
was  that  throughout  his  life  he  was  credited  for  qualities 
not  his  own,  while  he  was  blamed  for  defects  which  he  had 
not.  With  such  thoughts  there  was  nothing  surprising  that 
he  should  adopt  as  a  first  fundamental  maxim  the  paradox 
that  speech  is  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  yearnings,  and, 
as  a  second  principle,  Talleyrand’s  recommendation  to 
guard  one’s  self  against  generous  movements  because  they 
are  usually  the  best. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  moral  perversion  was  that 
he  affected,  in  the  process  of  writing,  theories  of  a  totally 
different  cast  from  those  of  others.  First  of  all  he 
examined  with  a  critical  eye  the  manner  then  predominant 
among  the  finest  writers  France  has  produced  in  this  age. 
The  Romantique  renovation  was  in  full  efflorescence ; 
Merimde  set  at  work  over  dishes  of  the  same  taste.  A 
story  is  told  of  an  original  who  stopped  to  look  at  one  of 
the  hottest  street  fights  of  the  Revolution  of  July  18.30  ;  a 
National  guard  was  obstinately  firing  on  the  Royal  Suisses 
without  the  slightest  effect,  and  the  stranger  was  looking 
on  in  apparent  disgust.  Presently  he  walked  up  to  the 
unsuccessful  marksman,  took  the  rifle  from  his  hands,  and 
volunteered  to  show  how  the  work  should  be  done ;  he  fired 
and  one  of  the  Suisses  fell  dead.  As  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
turn  the  rifle  to  its  owner,  and  as  the  other  urged  him  to 
keep  the  weapon  he  could  use  so  well,  the  stranger  gravely 
replied :  “  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  a  royalist ;  it  isn’t  my 
opinion.”  Likewise  Prosper  M^rimde  joined  the  Roman- 
tiques;  he  wrote  Spanish  sword  an<l  cloak  comedies,  which 
he  gave  as  translations  from  the  text  of  an  unknown  genius, 
thereby  mystifying  the  public  and  proving  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  eflect  the  tone  and  style  of  the  new  school  as 
successfully  as  the  best,  although  “  it  was  not  his  opinion.” 
He  tried  the  trick  once  more  with  the  same  felicitous  result 
in  La  Guzla.  And  then  he  gave  up  romanticism,  and  took 
to  writing  according  to  his  own  ideas,  after  contemptuously 
observing  that  such  masterpieces  as  he  had  aohieve<l  only 
demanded  the  knowledge  of  a  word  or  two  of  a  foreign 
language,  a  sketch-book  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  toler¬ 
able  style.  Nothing  could  be  more  withering  for  himself 
and  others. 


Prosper  Mdrimee  seems  throughout  his  existence  to  hare 
been  filled  with  that  restlessness  which  according  to  Mr. 
Forster  affected  Charles  Dickens,  although  his  studioas 
care  was  to  conceal  any  sign  of  such  a  disposition,  and  to 
appear  a  man  of  marble.  He  did  certainly  devote  enor¬ 
mous  study  to  French  literature,  and  especially  to  contem¬ 
poraneous  productions,  but  marvellously  keen  at  deteetins 
the  strings  which  set  the  machine  in  motion,  ever  intent 
on  scanning  the  details,  he  ignored  their  real  beauty  of 
ennemble,  lost  sight  of  the  pregnant  sides  of  a  work,  and 
soon  wearied  of  the  best.  It  had  been  the  same  with  Arf 
a  painter  of  no  little  ability,  he  had  become  convinced  of 
the  sterility  of  the  brush,  because  the  purely  meclianioal 
side  of  art  had  no  secret  for  him.  It  was  the  same  reason 
which  induced  him  to  sift  the  delicacies  of  six  languages, 
and  ransack  their  literature  :  occasionally  he  brought  forth 
a  gem  and  set  it  in  French,  adding  the  perfection  of  his 
style  to  some  pregnant  novelette  of  Ivan  'Purge nieff’a; 
but  eventually  he  wearied  of  polyglotism  too,  and  deemino 
nothing  among  the  living  worthy  of  notice,  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  past,  and  turned  the  final  leaf  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  existence,  that  of  a  man  who  could  never  apply  his 
talent  to  the  services  of  a  definite  idea,  who  had  every 
natural  element  to  be  happy  and  illustrious,  and  who 
failed  in  being  the  one  and  but  just  attained  the  other. 

'  Merimee  henceforward  wasted  priceless  faculties  in  artistic 
attempts  which  could  only  be  entitled  to  the  place  of  curi¬ 
osities  of  literature.  He  doted  on  imparting  life  to  thinos 
of  the  past;  he  liked  to  transfer  himself,  like  'Pbcophile 
I  Gautier,  into  the  midst  of  dead  civilizations,  constructing 
an  admirable  story  on  the  sight  of  an  in.scription,  a  ruin, 
using  his  acuteness  of  observation  in  the  frami.Tg  of  types 
,  to  people  the  archaic  visions  he  indulged  in.  He  even 
i  went  so  far  as  to  observe  his  surroundings  merely  with  the 
purpose  of  guessing  by  means  of  induction  the  gait  and 
ideas  of  their  predecessors.  In  this  ungrateful  labor  he 
has  shown  well  enough  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  it  he 
bad  applied  himself  to  the  serious  analysis  of  contemporary 
characters.  Without  possessing  the  intensity  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  Balzac,  his  intellectual  condition  might  have  en¬ 
titled  him  to  a  place  but  just  below  this  great  master.  .\nd 
it  is  strange  and  painful  to  follow  him  as  he  sedulously 
narrows  his  own  scoj)e  in  art. 

All  the  reasons  we  have  adduced  above  fatally  drove 
him  into  the  rankest  egotism  which  was  ever  the  bane  of 
a  writer.  His  historical  works  no  one,  not  excluding  him¬ 
self  probably,  took  a  very  great  interest  in  ;  they  are  cold 
and  stately  —  comparable  for  the  matter,  if  the  metaphor 
I  be  permitted  to  us,  to  water  contained  in  the  finest  Bohe- 
i  mian  glass.  As  to  his  essays  in  fiction  it  is  vastly  ditfer- 
ent.  When  he  has  deigned  to  remain  in  his  own  time, 
and  to  pick  out  his  personages  and  action  from  modern 
society,  his  productions  have  always  been  admirable  both 
i  in  matter  and  form.  His  process  was  much  like  Stend- 
i  hal’s.  As  he  wrote  for  the  select  (if  indeed  he  ever  wrote 
j  for  the  edification  of  any  one)  he  disdained  the  imbroglio 
!  of  commonplace  sentiments,  the  banalities  of  ordinary  con- 
I  versation;  he  obviously  aimed  at  concentration  and  abridg¬ 
ment,  at  probing  the  acts  of  man  by  certain  telling  feat¬ 
ures  of  human  nature,  and,  in  fact,  at  leaving  much  for 
the  reader  to  guess  by  suppressing  what  vulgaritie.s  are 
wearisome  to  the  “  profound  few.”  'I’his  kind  of  work 
I  offers  equal  dangers  and  advantages ;  it  excludes  two 
I  thirds  of  the  general  readers  who  may  be  wanting  in  the 
I  quick  sagacity  requisite  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
I  author's  process,  although  in  the  main  they  may  be  quali- 
!  fied  to  appreciate  the  essence  of  his  work ;  further,  it  cir- 
j  cumscrihes  the  repute  of  a  writer  in  a  narrow  circle,  and, 
j  moreover,  such  style  always  tends  to  fall  into  obscurity  and 
enigma.  On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  a  great  many 
strictly  useless  details  preserves  a  work  from  the  caprices 
of  fashion  and  change  of  customs,  and  “  Carmen  ”  and  “  Co- 
I  lomba,”  free  as  they  are  from  descriptions  of  transient  and 
superficial  interest,  and  consisting  solely  of  the  condensed 
description  of  passions  and  impulses  that  are  eternal,  will 
be  eternally  useful,  just  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are. 
'These  masterpieces  are  but  few  in  number,  and  they  serve 
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rather  to  show  what  their  conceiver  might  have  done  than 
what  be  has  done. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mdrim^e  until  we  find  the  new 
and  characteristic  “  Lettres  h  une  Inconnue.”  Their  liter¬ 
ary  merits  are  of  secondary  consideration  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
in  departing  from  the  subject  once  for  all,  that  their  form, 
wit,  and  ingeniosity  are  paramount.  As  to  the  “  Inconnue,” 
there  is  no  need  to  inquire  alter  her.  What  is  thoroughly 
engrossing  is  the  perusal  between  the  lines  of  the  desolate 
story  of  unhappiness  the  great  sceptic  relates.  There  are 
expressions  for  every  disgust,  words  elotjuent  in  their  brev¬ 
ity  expressive  of  deceptions,  weariness,  ennui;  bitter  esti¬ 
mations  of  men,  impeachments  of  what  he  calls  human 
imbecility,  contemptuous  allusions  to  his  best  friends,  and 
topping  all,  a  clear  disbelief  in  goodness,  and  those  noble 
commonplaces,  honor,  love,  chivalry,  abnegation.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  note,  that  Mdrimde  is  withal  open  to 
superstition,  several  instances  of  this  being  manifested  in 
different  letters;  so  strong  is  the  yearning  of  every  one 
towards  a  faith,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  have  found  but 
one  good  note  i  in  the  two  volumes  of  this  corr'^spondence  ; 
as  to  the  harsh  ones,  they  abound  ;  on  Frenchmen  espec¬ 
ially  his  satire  never  tarries ;  “  The  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  is  made  up  of  a  set  of  scapegraces,  inconsistent, 
anti-artistic,  illogical,  bigoted,  and  not  even  possessing  the 
religion  that  comes  from  the  heart.”  He  was  a  senator  of 
the  Empire,  not  out  of  any  particular  liking  for  a  dynasty 
or  a  principle,  but  because,  as  he  said,  “  tyrants  had  over 
Republicans  the  advant.'ige  of  washing  their  bands;”  in 
his  official  capacity  he  was  once  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech  in  the  ISenate,  and  as  it  was  his  first  public  address 
he  felt  rather  timorous.  “  I  gained  courage,”  he  writes  to 
the  “  Inconnue,”  “  when  I  bethought  myself  that  I  was 
speaking  to  two  hundred  fools.” 

On  another  occasion  he  relates  to  the  same  person  how, 
answering  a  toast  to  European  Literature  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Literary  Association,  presided  over  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  he  gravely  spoke  nonsense  in  English  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
so-called  learned  men  who  listened,  h  urther  on,  he  writes : 

You  cannot  imagine  my  disgust  for  our  present  society; 
it  seems  as  if  it  tried,  by  its  stupid  combinations,  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  mass  of  annoyances  and  troubles  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  order  of  the  woild.”  Speaking  of  English¬ 
men,  he  says  that  individually  they  are  stupid,  but  as  a 
whole  admirable.  Few  things,  in  fact,  find  grace  in  his 
e^es.  On  marriage,  he  says  that  nothing  is  more  repul¬ 
sive  :  ‘‘  The  Turks,  who  bargain  for  a  wife  as  for  a  fat 
sheep,  are  more  honest  than  we  Europeans  who  daub  over 
this  vile  transaction  with  a  varnish  of  hypocrisy  but  too 
transparent.”  It  may  be  seen  at  this  stage  how  the  scep¬ 
ticism  of  the  first  days  has  begot  a  cynic-  He  might  have 
sought  happiness  in  union  with  a  lovely  and  amiable 
woman  (for  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  sex)  ;  but  he 
discarded  marriage  and  women  by  principle.  Much  of 
this  insensibility  is  revealed  in  the  following  lines :  “  The 
other  day  I  went  out  boating  on  the  Seine.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  small  sailing-boats  filled  with  all  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  river.  Another  large  one  was  freighted  by 
a  number  of  women  (of  those  of  the  bad  tone).  All  these 
boats  had  gone  to  the  shore,  and  from  the  largest  emerged 
a  man  about  forty  years  old,  who  had  a  drum,  and  who 
drummed  away  for  his  own  amusement.  While  I  was  ad¬ 
miring  this  lubber's  musical  dispositions,  a  woman  of  about 
twenty-three  comes  up  to  him,  calls  him  a  monster,  says 
that  she  followed  him  from  Paris,  and  that  it  would  fare 

■  The  pusage  we  allude  to  ha*  been  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Revieto  ai 
very  cynical.  The  opinion  we  bold  being  ecmewbat  dilTerent,  the  paseage 
ihould  be  giren  :  “  I  went  to  a  ball  given  by  some  young  men  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  which  all  the  yigiirantc*  of  the  Opera  were  invited.  These 
women  are  mostly  stupid ;  but  I  have  remarked  how  superior  they  are  in 
ooral  delicacy  to  the  men  of  their  cla*s.  There  is  only  a  single  vice  which 
Hparates  them  from  other  women  —  poverty.’’  The  Quarterly  goea  on  to 
remark  that  a  man  must  be  far  gone  in  cynici'm  to  haiird  such  a  paradox, 
end  that  the  "  Unknown  ”  must  have  been  singularly  destitute  in  feminine 
dignity  and  self-respect  could  she  have  endured  to  be  told  that  she  was 
only  separated  tW>m  such  a  elasa  of  women  by  poverty.  We  hop*  the 
Unknown  ’  did  endure  it  and  approve  of  it,  for  unless  the  Quarterly  has 
•atlnly  misunderstood  Merimee'a  meaning,  no  worse  construcUon  could  be 
put  on  a  very  sensible  remark.  I 


ill  with  him  unless  he  admitted  her  to  his  party.  All  this 
was  going  on  ashore,  our  own  boat  being  twenty  yards 
away.  The  man  with  the  drum  was  drumming  away  while 
the  woman  was  remonstrating,  and  he  at  last  told  her  with 
much  coolness  that  he  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Upon  this,  she  ran  to  the  boat  furthest  from  the  shore  and 
jumped  into  the  water,  thereby  splashing  us  abominably. 
Although  she  had  extinguished  my  cigar,  indignation  did 
not  prevent  me,  nor  my  friends,  from  saving  her  before 
she  had  swallowed  a  glassful.  The  handsome  object  of 
her  despair  had  n’t  stirred,  and  he  muttered  between  bis 
teeth,  ‘  Why  take  her  out  if  she  wanted  to  drown  herselfV  ’ 
.  .  .  The  question  to  which  this  incident  gives  rise  in  my 
mind  is,  why  are  the  most  indifferent  men  the  most  be¬ 
loved  ?  That  is  what  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,  if  you 
can.” 

Such  was  his  opinion  on  feminine  love.  Believing  as 
he  did  that  a  man  is  no  longer  cherished  from  the  mom<-nt 
he  shows  any  afl'ection  for  the  woman  he  distinguishes 
from  others,  Merimde  probably  deemed  that  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  misery  and  pain  was  not  to  love  at  all.  Per¬ 
haps  the  unknown  might  have  replied  to  his  query  that 
she  used  precisely  the  means  alluded  to  to  win  her  illus¬ 
trious  correspondent’s  heart;  but  in  any  case  it  maybe 
affirmed  that  she  did  not  succeed. 


It  is  within  the  present  writer’s  recollection  to  have 
met  Prosper  Mdrimee  at  one  of  those  Parisian  cafes  which 
form  the  resort  of  the  pith  of  the  literary  world.  The 
place  was  generally  well  attended  by  famous  men,  but  it 
was  never  more  crowded  than  when  Mdrimee  happened  to 
be  there.  His  brilliancy  of  conversation,  the  effective 
manner  in  which  he  poured  out  the  overflowing  of  his  wit, 
made  of  him  one  of  the  most  desirable  men  of  Paris.  On 
this  occasion  a  young  sculptor  of  talent  was  holding  forth 
on  artistic  theories,  and  he  came  to  speak  of  glory  with 
the  fervency  of  an  adept.  “  La  gloire  I  ”  said  Mdrimee, 
with  a  caustic  sniile.  “  Do  you  then  believe  in  glory, 
young  man  ?  ” 

This  exclamation  remained  in  our  memory  as  the  de¬ 
jected  profession  of  faith  of  a  wasted  life.  Such,  indi  ed, 
was  Prosper  Merimde’s;  and  it  can  be  spfely  affirmed  that 
this  unfortunate  result  was  provoked  by  counteraction 
against  nature,  and  the  valuable  information  afforded  by 
his  correspondence  goes  to  support  this  view.  Throughout 
the  emptiness  of  his  life  prevails.  To  sum  up,  he  silted 
languages,  literatures,  and  characters  ;  he  studied  his 
species  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  and,  as  a  just  retribution 
for  spurning  all  subjects  of  study  after  devoting  his  att«  n- 
tion  to  each,  instead  of  drawing  consequences  from  the 
synthesis  of  things,  he  sickened,  and  looked  about  him  for 
something  to  love  or  to  like.  Failing  in  his  endeavors,  he 
led  the  brilliant  and  sterile  life  of  a  delicate  deeoeuvre,  and 
listlessly  wandered  through  the  drama  of  life,  obviously 
without  object,  and  certainly  without  desire.  What  was 
the  use  for  him  to  apply  his  energy  to  some  great  work ; 
to  labor  for  a  definite  enterprise  ?  He  was  a  sceptic,  and 
much  of  a  cynic  too  ;  his  soul  was  as  well  closed  to  nar¬ 
row  egotism  as  to  a  noble  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of 
human  attempts.  Vanity  he  had  none;  he  cared  not  a 
whit  for  glory.  If  he  achieved  a  few  masterpieces  it  was 
for  his  amusement,  not  for  others  —  he  despised  others  too 
much  for  that ;  and  in  his  sometimes  heroic  contempt,  the 
trace  he  would  leave  of  his  passage  in  this  world  troubled 
him  but  slightly.  As  most  men  who  look  upon  the  details 
of  life  too  critically,  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  good  features 
of  human  nature  only  to  give  paramount  importance  to  i  s 
vices.  He  commenced  life  on  the  defensive :  suspicion 
bred  bitterness ;  bitterness  bred  scepticism ;  scepticism 
bred  the  cynic.  It  is  clear  that  such  negative  sentiments 
were  not  primarily  in  his  heart,  and  that  they  deriv*  d 
their  origin  from  mistaken  notions.  It  is  also  clear  that 
this  singular  man’s  heart  never  thrilled  with  love,  and  that 
a  fatal  distrust,  on  which  we  have  commented,  deprived 
him  of  a  solace  which  mi<;ht  have  made  of  him  a  far  diff'er- 
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ent  individual  from  the  polite,  caustic,  stoically  desponding 
M^rim^,  whom  Renan  gives  as  a  type  of  a  period.  The 
“  Unknown  ”  was  merely  the  recipient  of  those  confidences 
which  every  mind  has  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  unfold ; 
but  that  alone  is  no  proof  of  amorous  affection.  Proud  as 
he  was,  Mdrimde  doubtless  selected  her  as  the  fittest  per¬ 
son  to  preserve  his  secrets ;  and  perhaps  another  deception 
might  be  added  to  the  others,  could  he  know  that  even  this 
trust  has  been  betrayed.  Howbeit,  the  Inconnue  was  no 
more  than  a  confidante.  She  might  perchance  have  been 
more  had  she  liked ;  and  her  own  letters  to  Mdrimde 
would  show  if  she  is  responsible  for  preventing  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  from  seeing  clearly  through  his  mistakes, 
and  reconciling  himself  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speculation,  and  one  should 
only  reason  by  facts  on  such  delicate  ground.  What  facts 
we  have,  lead  us  to  point  to  Mdrimde  as  the  most  unhappy 
of  men.  In  the  tumult  of  court  life,  amidst  the  uproar  of 
the  gayest  society,  he  was  more  forlorn  than  in  the  solitude 
of  a  desert.  His  heart  was  dry  to  the  core  ;  the  eventu¬ 
alities  of  daily  existence  were  to  him  as  the  phases  of  a 
nightmare,  in  which  he  was  forced  into  playing  a  part  al¬ 
though  convinced  of  its  vanity.  He  must,  indeed,  have 
longed  to  cast  oil*  the  clay  as  well  as  his  official  gear.  His 
death  was  in  unison  with  the  mournfulness  of  his  life;  it 
occurred  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire.  France  was  going  to  pieces ;  no  one  thought  of  a 
single  individual  in  this  whirling  tempest,  and  Mdrimde's 
demise  was  not  more  noticed  than  a  simple  soldier’s.  He 
expired  in  the  arms  of  two  faithful  English  friends.  Two 
hours  before  breathing  his  last  he  wrote  the  note  which 
closes  the  second  volume  of  his  correspondence.  He  was 
borne  silently  to  the  grave,  momentarily  forgotten.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  approved  of  this  oblivion  and  indif¬ 
ference. 


JULES  JANIN. 

BY  EDMOND  ABOUT# 

The  death  of  Jules  Janin,  and  the  commotion  it  has 
caused,  not  in  France  only,  but  also,  and  in  even  a  greater 
degree,  abroad,  put  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  proverb, 
*•  Chi  dura,  vince,”  “  To  endure  is  to  conquer,”  or  to  put  it 
more  familiarly,  for  the  word  vincere  has  two  senses,  “  To 
endure  is  to  win  the  game.”  Happy  the  writer  who 
reaches  seventy ;  whatever  faults  he  may  have  been  guilty 
of,  whatever  the  inconsistencies  of  bis  life  and  the  changes 
of  his  politics  and  criticisms,  even  if  he  has  bad  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  outlive  bis  talents,  he  can  say,  on  quitting  the 
scene,  “  Victory  I  I  have  won  the  game.”  His  opponents, 
his  seconds,  his  judges,  are  dead,  or  routed,  or  worn  out. 
The  generation  that  buries  him  has  read  only  fragments  of 
his  writings ;  its  acquaintance  with  him  is  founded  on  a 
small  number  of  anecdotes ;  it  knows  little  of  him  but  his 
name,  and  as  the  name  has  made  some  stir  in  the  world, 
the  world  pronounces  it  with  a  certain  respect.  It  is  little 
short  of  a  miracle  if,  among  the  crowd,  a  single  person, 
more  impartial  or  less  prejudiced  than  the  rest,  takes  the 
trouble  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  happy  defunct.  Why 
seek  for  the  truth  or  tell  it  ?  Is  not  the  public,  like  other 
sovereigns,  indifferent  to  justice  and  truth?  It  prefers  of 
all  its  advisers  those  who  say  it  is  right  and  applaud  even 
its  errors.  It  sometimes  approves  of  the  critic  who  is 
sufficiently  bold  to  attack  openly  a  living  and  working 
demigod.  Such  ebullitions  please  it,  because  they  help  to 
console  the  mediocre  majority,  who  feel  humiliated  by  the 
fame  more  or  less  legitimate  of  some  few  persons.  But 
when  a  deniigoil  is  dead  and  buried,  when  his  bust  is 
placed  in  the  national  atrium,  inter  signa  majorvm,  it  is  not 
only  impiety,  but  the  height  of  imprudence,  to  demand 
that  his  bust  should  be  removed  to  the  garrets.  Why 
make  the  collection  less  complete?  The  dead  have  no 
enemies,  they  make  nobody  jealous,  they  are  even  useful 
at  times,  for  their  reputation,  henceforth  unquestioned, 
may  serve  to  diminish  the  merits  of  the  living.  I  should, 
then,  have  the  best  possible  grounds  for  singing  the  praises 
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of  the  old  Academician  who  has  just  done  dying.  If] 
prefer  to  tell  you  frankly  what  I  thjnk  of  him,  it  is  Wause 
in  an  age  of  Free  Trade  and  International  Coinage,  it 
seems  to  me  dishonest  to  give  foreigners  a  copper-gilt 
counter  for  a  twenty-franc  piece.  Dame  Europa,  who  is 
over  fond  of  pitying  us,  and  finds  it  to  her  interest  to  do 
so,  is  already  purchasing  immortelles,  and  I  hear  her  cry, 
with  arrogant  compassion,  “  Poor  France !  After  so  many 
disasters,  only  this  was  wanting,  that  she  should  lose  Jules 
Janin.”  Many  thanks  for  your  pity,  my  dear  camaradtt 
de  pension ;  but  really  it  is  a  misfortune  of  no  consequence; 
a  child’s  balloon,  which  has  broken  its  string,  and  got 
spiked  on  the  garden  railings.  The  explosion  took  you  by 
surprise.  Calm  yourselves  and  resume  your  usual  pursuits, 
as  we  did  ours  on  the  very  day  of  the  accident. 

The  originality  of  Jules  Janin  and  bis  chief  merit  can 
be  explained  in  a  few  words.  He  was  the  first  journalist 
who  introduced  bavardage  into  criticism,  'rhrown  by  a 
stroke  of  goo<l  luck  among  distinguished  writers  who  were 
fastidious,  correct,  and  dull,  who  used  to  weigh  tragedies 
and,  if  need  be,  vaudevilles  in  the  scales  of  .£acus  and 
Rhadamanthus,  he  took  a  gay  view  of  the  sacred  profes¬ 
sion,  gave  reins  to  his  fancy,  and  put  into  his  /euiltetons 
everything  that  came  into  his  head.  This  game  astonished 
the  public  without  offending  it,  and  people  acciuired  a 
taste  for  rambling  articles,  which  were  one  series  of  pa¬ 
rentheses,  where  the  topics  that  ought  to  have  been  sub¬ 
ordinate  were  the  ruin  of  the  principal  theme,  and  the 
subject  was  lost  among  a  heap  of  paroles  touffues.  Like 
those  talkers  of  the  salons  who  shine  at  small  cost  because 
they  pick  neither  words  nor  ideas,  he  achieved  by  a  strat¬ 
agem  the  character  of  a  wit.  He  used  and  he  abused  his 
reputation,  for  good,  for  bad,  encouraging  and  discourag¬ 
ing  true  merit,  exalting  the  true  and  the  false,  according 
to  the  wind  that  blew.  His  eulogiums,  which  few  readers 
took  seriously,  were  greatly  sought  after  by  artists,  for  he 
borrowed  from  the  Journal  des  Debats  some  portion  of  its 
great  and  legitimate  influence.  For  over  thirty  years, 
Janin  talked  sense  and  nonsense,  quite  at  his  ease,  before 
the  most  select  public  of  France  and  of  foreign  countries. 
He  spoke  about  everything  under  the  sun,  apropos  of  the 
stage,  caressed  his  friends,  worried  his  foes,  told  ail  his 
little  affairs,  even  his  marriage,  with  great  minuteness, 
quoted  Horace  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  took 
liberties  with  the  Latin  tongue,  his  knowledge  of  which 
was  but  indifferent.  Thanks  to  all  of  this,  he  could  pro¬ 
claim  himself  the  prince  of  critics  without  exciting  aor 
great  storm.  Fortune  smiled  on  the  naive  vanity  which 
had  entire  possession  of  him.  'Phis  great  spoilt  child  to 
whom  all  was  forgiven  was  one  of  the  nappiest  men  of  the 
day.  His  importance  puffed  him  out  visibly  like  La 
Fontaine’s  frog.  To  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  reigned 
absolute :  he  received  embassies,  he  perused  petitions  and 
supplications,  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa  to  which  gout  and 
obesity  had  nailed  him.  Authors  journeyed  to  Passy  to 
read  him  their  pieces,  actors  to  spout  their  parts  before 
him.  The  French  Academy  came  to  seek  him  in  1870, 
after  having  long  and  justly  closed  its  door  to  him.  'Ibe 
indulgence  of  the  public  allowed  him  to  criticise  new 
works,  without  quitting  his  villa,  upon  the  reports  of 
certain  aides-de-camp  whom  he  used  to  send  to  the  theatre. 
It  was  only  last  year  that  the  editor  of  the  Dihals  put  him 
on  the  retired  list,  in  consequence  of  the  unanimous  re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  subscribers.  The  most  patient  gave  up 
deciphering  that  senile  drivel. 

The  true  critic  does  not  wholly  die  —  witness  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  has  left  strong  and  lasting  work.  And  the 
poet,  too,  who  like  Thdophile  Gautier,  has  abandoned  his 
true  vocation  and  writes  a  dramatic  feuilleton,  still  leaves 
some  undying  pages  which  outlive  the  men  and  works 
whom  he  criticises.  But  what  survives  of  bavardage,  evea 
the  most  happy,  the  most  admired,  the  most  famous  ?  The 
echo  of  a  name.  The  heirs  of  the  name  of  Janin  are  quite 
rich  enough  to  reprint  the  thousands  of  feuUletons  that  he 
scribbled  ;  they  cannot  get  them  read.  Even  his  books 
—  and  God  knows  he  published  dozens  —  will  not  be  re¬ 
perused,  for  they  are  not  written. 
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One  owes  the  truth  to  the  dead,  and  the  whole  truth.  I 
will  therefore  not  conclude  this  sincere  and  severe  judg¬ 
ment  without  doing  homage  to  the  qualities  of  the  man. 
This  critic  without  capacity,  this  writer  without  style,  was 
a  man  of  letters  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  that  in 
the  most  noble  sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  reading,  he 
adored  books,  he  had  a  passion  for  les  chases  de  I’esprit,  he 
toiled  without  ceasing,  like  a  man  to  whom  literature  is 
all  in  all.  If  he  was  led  astray,  and  even  got  into  the  mire 
at  times  by  meddling  with  politics,  he  acted  from  entirely 
disinterested  motives,  and  he  had  a  profound  contempt  for 
places,  pensions,  and  sinecures.  His  likings  were  sincere, 
his  hatreds  no  less  so.  lie  did  good  and  evil  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  but  ever  conscientiously.  All  who  enjoyed  his 
intimacy,  mourn  in  him  the  best  of  men  and  the  most 
devoted  of  friends.  Ilis  door  was  ever  open  to  the  young. 
He  encouraged  Ponsard  and  aided  him  during  his  life, 
took  him  to  his  house  and  comforted  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  If  he  created  a  false  school  of  writing,  and  leaves 
in  bis  two  hundred  volumes  only  models  to  be  avoided,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  his  life  did  honor  to  our  pro¬ 
fession. 


MAURICE  BOUCIIOR. 

BY  WALTEK  BESAXT. 

The  new  French  Poet :  the  latest  candidate  for  the  post 
of  national  singer.  Great  is  the  ambition  of  him  who  aims 
at  the  rank  and  title  of  poet,  because  the  value  of  the 
prize  is  incalculable.  It  is  the  affection  of  a  people,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  world,  forever.  St.atesmen  may  confer  greater 
benefits,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  loved  therefor  ;  grat¬ 
itude  is  a  cold  feeling  ;  the  obligation  conferred  is  divided 
among  so  many  ;  he  who  will,  may  repay  by  enthusiasm : 
and  Belisarius  is  not  the  only  great  man  whose  reward  has 
been  neglect.  But  the  poet  is  different :  he  interprets 
thought,  and  suggests  it.  lie  gives  words  to  feelings  which 
would  otherwise  die  away  inarticulate ;  in  showing  a  little 
more  of  the  soul  than  others  can  sec,  he  seems  to  lay  bare 
the  whole ;  he  detects  new  analogies  between  mind  and 
matter;  he  is  the  true  metaph^’sician,  who  teaches  more  in 
a  couplet  than  all  the  philosophers  with  all  their  books ; 
he  pours  sunshine  upon  the  clouded  and  colorless  life ;  he 
decks  out  joy  in  fitting  words,  and  clothes  sorrow  in  a  garb 
that  is  beautiful  as  well  as  appropriate.  A  great  work, 
indeed ;  but  of  this  crown,  above  all  others,  it  may  be  said 
th.it  many  there  are  who  run,  and  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize. 

If  I  were  to  train  a  boy  expressly  for  the  divine  mys¬ 
tery  of  verse,  I  should  be  careful  to  educate  him  through 
the  senses.  He  should  be  able,  like  Solomon,  to  tell  all 
the  flowers  of  the  field  and  every  bird  in  the  air.  He 
should  be  admonished  to  notice  what  goes  on  round  him, 
just  as  Robert  Houdin  trained  his  son  in  that  special  fac¬ 
ulty  of  observation  which  seems  only’  developed  at  present 
among  entomologists,  finders  of  old  coins,  and  ladies  who 
watch  how  other  ladies  dress.  He  should  be  taught  that 
perfectly  neglected  art,  the  science  of  smell,  so  as  to  detect 
the  delicate  nuances  of  perfumes,  how  they  may  be  classi¬ 
fied,  and  brought  to  bear  in  proper  order  upon  the  things 
of  life :  fancy  what  an  immense  stride  in  civilization  it 
would  be  if  we  could  persuade  each  other  that  the  smell 
of  roast-meat  in  a  house  is  really  injurious  to  the  finer 
perceptions  1  He  should  be  taught  the  due  gradations  of 
color :  half  the  world,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Liebig,  are 
prtially  color-blind,  for  want  of  early  training.  He  should 
be  taught  to  feel  the  influence  of  form  ;  he  should  learn  to 
paint  and  draw,  so  as  to  be  humble  at  the  feet  of  Nature ; 
and  he  should  be  able  to  play  at  least  one  instrument,  so 
as  to  appreciate  the  art  which  is  to  some  a  fuller  poetry. 
Added  to  this,  so  much  of  science  as  to  make  him  reverent 
before  the  Divine  order ;  so  much  of  literature  as  to  make 
him  respect  the  great  men  of  old ;  and  then,  if  we  take 
care  ihat  he  be  healthy,  strong,  and  active,  the  education 
of  our  poet  would  be  complete. 


After  all,  he  would  most  likely  turn  out  to  be  no  poet, 
while  some  young  fellow  with  no  education  to  speak  of.  or 
only  the  kind  of  thing  you  may  pick  up  anywhere,  writes 
the  world  a  dozen  ballads  which  make  him  a  joy  forever. 
I  believe  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was  carefully  trained 
in  everything  that  a  man  has  time  to  learn ;  he  became  a 
great  novelist,  but  no  one  reads  his  poems.  There  is  a 
new  poet  in  France,  as  I  first  learned  from  M.  Edmund 
About,  in  the  Atkenasum.  He  is  young;  so  young  as  to 
make  his  volume  a  literary  curiosity ;  he  is  original,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  unlike  the  versifiers  who  spring  up  as  the 
flowers  of  the  hedge,  and  are  as  short-lived  and  as  like  each 
other ;  he  is  full  of  spirits  and  gayety,  which  would  he  re¬ 
markable  in  a  young  English  poet,  but  is  much  more 
remarkable  in  a  young  Frenchman,  and  of  the  present 
unhappy  time ;  and  he  has  steeped  his  soul  with  Shakes¬ 
peare,  as  well  as  with  those  glorious  old  French  writers 
whom  we  in  England  are  just  beginning  to  read,  and  in 
France  they  are  beginning  to  imitate.  I  feel  much  oblig  d, 
personally,  to  M.  About  for  introducing  me  to  the  volu  ne 
of  M.  Maurice  Bouebor’s  verse,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  interest  others  in  what  has  been  to  me  an 
extremely  interesting  study — the  first  fruits  of  a  young 
man’s  mind. 

I  know  nothing  at  all  about  M.  Bouchor  save  what  M. 
About  tells  me,  that  he  is  only  eighteen.  Eighteen  1  At 
that  age  Cldment  Marot  was  beginning  his  career  with  a 
“  Ballade  de  soy  mesmes ;  ”  at  eighteen  Keats,  at  Edmon¬ 
ton,  was  reading  Spenser’s  “  Faery  Queen;”  at  eighteen 
Byron  had  only  begun  the  “  Hours  of  Idleness ;  ”  at  eigh¬ 
teen  poor  Chatterton’s  work  was  ended  ;  at  eighteen  most 
young  men  keep  their  verses  in  their  desks,  guarding  them 
with  a  sacred  jealousy ;  and  at  eighteen  Maurice  Bouchor 
presents  himself  a  full-blown  poet,  asking  with  so  confident 
an  air  to  be  heard,  that  we  must  needs  stand  and  liiten 
while  gray -haired  men  await  their  turn. 

To  me  the  book,  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  is 
little  short  of  a  literary  phenomenon.  It  has  ease,  free¬ 
dom,  grace ;  it  shows  a  large  reading ;  it  has  command  of 
language ;  and  above  all,  it  has  the  promise  that  only  the 
presence  of  real  poetic  feeling  can  give. 

Can  the  author  be  really  only  eighteen  ?  If  so,  when 
did  he  begin  his  work?  For  he  manifests  in  this  sin 'le 
volume  three  distinct  and  separate  nrental  stages.  He  is 
as  full  of  sentiment  in  one  as  the  lover  of  Maud ;  in  the 
second  he  plays  on  a  rural  oaten  pipe,  not  unskilfully, 
variations  on  the  lines  that  he  borrows  from  Shakespeare ; 
in  the  third  he  is  carried  in  a  divine  rapture  to  that  time  — 
it  is  a  time  past,  present,  and  future  with  the  true  Gaul  — 
when  all  joys,  all  gayety,  wit,  gladness,  and  joy  of  life  seem 
granted  to  those  who  drink.  This,  his  third  stage,  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  latest,  because  it  comes  last  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume. 

He  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  eighteen,  but  he  is  as¬ 
suredly  a  very  young  man.  The  signs  of  youth  lie  thick 
on  every  page  ;  you  can  see  the  beardless  cheek  and  the 
lip  just  touched  with  down  behind  the  mask  in  which  he 
plays  his  sighing  lover,  his  cold  and  hardened  sceptic,  and 
his  jolly  red  nosed  toper.  For  if  he  loves,  it  is  that  ab¬ 
straction  of  womanhood  —  beautiful,  gentle,  ethereal  — 
whose  features  are  ever  shifting,  whose  eyes  have  no  ex¬ 
pression  in  their  brightness,  whose  voice  we  hear  not. 
She  is  Egeri.a,  Chloe,  anything  you  please ;  but  she  has  no 

Eersonality,  and  in  sighing  for  her  the  poet  proves  at  once 
is  youth  and  his  healthy  manhood,  in  that  he  feels  the 
yearning  after  the  completion  of  life,  and  only  dimly 
guesses  in  what  manner  it  may  be  completed.  He  has  not, 
again,  unlike  the  poet  of  my  scheme  of  education,  learned 
yet  to  observe,  lie  loves  Nature  as  a  poet  shoulil.  Tiie 
lilac’s  perfume,  the  sobbing  of  the  brook,  the  lawn  bor¬ 
dered  with  forget  me-nots,  the  swallow  in  its  flight — all 
these  things  give  life  and  inspiration  to  his  thoughts ;  hut 
as  yet  he  feels  them  largely  and  generally,  just  as  a  youth. 

And  then,  as  another  proof  of  his  youth,  he  has  parted 
with  his  creed.  Arms  folded,  resolute,  sorrowful,  he  gives 
up  the  religion  that  he  learned  at  his  mother’s  knees. 
Many  young  men  of  great  promise  have  done  the  same. 
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dreaming  that  they  may  have  made  great  and  original  dis¬ 
coveries,  at  which  the  spirits  of  Berkeley,  Whately,  and 
the  crowd  of  Christian  advocates,  back  through  all  the 
centuries,  will  fly  shrieking  into  Limbo.  As  the  world 
still  goes  on  its  course  undisturbed,  and  their  challenge 
meets  no  opponent,  they  mostly  subside  into  the  ordinary 
channels  of  human  faith,  and  are  forgiven  their  rebellion. 
M.  Bouchor  first  throws  the  stone  and  then  drops  his  tear. 
1  fancy  the  stone-throwing,  with  which  he  opens  his  volume, 
must  have  been  written  last.  We  find  it  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  which  seems  to  me  singularly  graceful  in  form  and 
expression.  I  venture  to  put  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
extracts  which  follow,  into  English  rhymes  of  my  own. 
Those  who  are  discontented  with  them  may  blame  the 
translator  as  much  as  they  will,  but  are  requested  to  re¬ 
serve  their  judgment  as  regards  the  poet. 


The  gods  of  Greece,  like  those  who  made 
Their  names  and  laws,  were  stem  and  grim ; 

Yet  on  Olympus,  cloud- wrapped,  dim. 

Blithe  lives  they  lived,  great  mirth  they  had. 

And  so  the  bards  in  worship  meet 
Clashed  golden  cups  of  honeyed  wine. 

And  laughed,  and  harped  their  hymns  divine. 

These  gods  of  all  the  joys  to  greet. 

Sleep,  buried  Past,  in  yon  bright  clime ; 

Live,  changeful  Present  that  is  ours ; 

But  let  us  mourn  the  songs  and  flowers 
That  sprang  to  life  in  that  old  time. 

n. 

From  Syria  came  a  bank  of  cloud, 

With  winds  that  made  the  sunlight  wan ; 

And  lo !  the  yearning  face  of  man. 

Upturned,  was  wet  with  tears  of  blo^. 

Fled,  fled  the  laughter  bold  and  free, 

That  showed  the  joyous  heart  below : 

Thou,  Last  of  Pro])hcts,  tell  us  how 
All  hearts  received  thy  blood  and  thee. 

And  age  by  age,  and  drop  by  drop. 

This  blood  chills  youth  and  passions  hot; 

And  now  we  know  the  cost,  and  what 
The  world  has  paid  for  fear  and  hope. 

III. 

Go,  shaveling,  hollow-eyed  and  worn, 

I.«t  tortnr^  manhood  cease  for  thee : 

For  us  the  happy  heavens  are  free ; 

On  wings  of  love  we  meet  the  mom. 

And  like  the  swallows  in  the  spring. 

Swift  in  their  sunshine  and  their  mirth, 

High  in  the  soft  airs  o’er  the  earth. 

With  mighty  sweep  and  rush  of  wing. 

Eyes  lighted  by  the  belt  of  gold 
Lying  in  yonder  west  we  fly, 

Unless  wings  flag  and  purpose  die. 

To  know  all  joys  the  world  doth  hold. 

After  this  preamble  he  plunges  “  into  the  forest  ”  —  a 
wild  tangled  wood,  full  of  soft  breezes  and  sweet  flowers, 
where  he  wanders  with  his  love,  the  shadow  of  a  love,  in 
imaginary  glades,  lying  under  the  great  trees,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  sun  through  the  tissue  of  luminous  leaves,  where 

Vacillant  dans  les  ivresses  du  sorameil 
Notre  &me  par  I’azur  fait  d’dtranges  voyages. 

Af,  for  instance,  when  his  love  passes  through  the  wood. 

For  her,  my  queen,  the  sap  is  stirred 
In  sluggish  trunks  of  oak  and  yew ; 

She  is  my  dream,  she  is  my  bird. 

She  turns  to  tears  love’s  longing  dew. 


She  makes  all  fairer  as  she  goes. 

When  she  sings,  sweeter  sings  the  thrush  ; 

And,  as  her  long  hair  lightly  flows. 

Fresh  fragrance  falls  on  thorn  and  bush. 

She  plucks  a  flower :  — 

Elle  cueillit  la  fleur  aiix  teintes  purpurines. 

La  regardant  avec  des  yeux  de  grande  socur. 

They  are  alone  together  at  night. 

When,  last  night,  before  our  feet. 

Lay  the  lane  in  dark  eclipse. 

Quick  with  fear  thy  pulses  oeat. 

Though  the  smile  left  not  thy  lips. 

My  arm  held  thee,  while  thy  breath 
Murmured  —  nay,  betray  not  love  : 

Every  wild  rose  in  that  path 
Surely  has  a  soul  above. 

Souls,  not  colors  only,  show : 

Smiles,  not  petals  only,  bear  : 

Flowers,  as  thou  pnssest,  so 

Waft  their  meaning  in  mine  ear. 

And  when  silence  with  us  dwelt 

Thou  didst  search  for  fairies’  wands ; 

While  I  in  the  shadow  knelt. 

All  to  kiss  thy  dainty  hands. 

And  BO  on,  and  so  on ;  a  sweet  idyl,  meaning  nothing,  with 
no  real  passion,  and  no  real  object,  and  no  real  scenery, 
but  just  the  poet’s  Garden  of  Delight;  his  love  meanwhile 
as  vague  and  as  shadowy  as  the  liose  of  Guillaume  de  Lor- 
ris.  It  ends,  the  charm  is  broken,  because  the  young  poet 
has  poured  out  all  the  sweet  things  he  has  to  say.  Only 
the  memory  of  his  shadowy  goddess  will,  we  trust,  remain 
with  him,  to  purify  and  gladden  the  after  life. 

Au  nom  de  ce  dernier  baiser, 

Au  revoir,  pas  adieu,  mignonne. 

'The  second  part  of  the  poem  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of 
verses  suggested  by  Shakespeare.  Ariel,  the  dainty  Ariel, 
liberated  and  free,  is  the  theme  of  one  “  variation ;  ”  the 
“  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  ”  of  another:  — 

Me  voila  dans  la  foret ! 

Puck  me  tiraille  pas  la  manche  : 

Titania,  douce,  apparait 

Et  me  tend  sa  belle  main  blanche. 

He  sleeps  in  the  forest :  — 

"  Fassent  les  dieux  qu’a  mon  rdveil, 

Prbs  de  moi,  dans  les  hautes  herbes, 

Une  Athdniennc  an  solcil 
Entr’ouvre  ses  yeux  bleus  superbes. 

The  “  Rosalindage  "  proves  to  his  poetical  credit  that  be 
can  feel  the  sweet  creations  in  “  As  You  Like  It.”  Of 
Falstaff  he  takes  the  view  which  would  most  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  him  :  — 

Une  figure  qui  flamboie  : 

Ton  large  rire  et  tes  gros  yeux 
Portent  dcrit  ce  mot :  La  .Joie. 

He  reads  the  great  witch  scene  in  “  Macheth,”  and  straight¬ 
way  a  strange  fancy  seizes  him.  The  soldiers  vanish ;  Mac¬ 
beth  is  alone;  and  he  is  himself  Macbeth.  He  will  feel 
what  it  is  to  be  a  king  —  a  king  at  any  cost. 

I. 

Athwart  the  sward,  in  sombre  groups. 
Blood-reddened  by  the  crimson  west, 

Macbeth,  returning  with  his  troops. 

Bides  as  the  sun  goes  down  to  rest. 

All  joyously  the  clarions  sound. 

Freely  the  banners  float  abroad. 

And  no  man  in  the  gathering  round 
But  thinks  himself  a  demi-god. 

The  sisters  three,  gray-bearded  all. 

With. streaming  locks,  in  fluttering  shrouds, 

Are  seated  in  the  grasses  tall, 

Puinung  lean  fingers  to  the  clouds. 
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“  Chief  of  the  scarlet  robe  and  pold, 

By  Death,  by  all  his  Terrors  pale. 

By  Hecate,  whom  our  queen  we  hold, 

Thou  shall  be  king !  We  give  thee  hail !  ” 

II. 

By  the  red  light  upon  his  sword, 

An  echo  of  the  blood  red  sky, 

I  saw  the  pale  face  of  the  lord, 

And,  in  my  vision,  thought 't  was  I. 

They  sat,  those  blaek  and  withered  seers. 
Silent  and  still,  while  I  —  or  he  — 

Pale  with  a  thousand  thoughts  and  fears. 

Bent  low,  their  faces  grim  to  see. 

“  Women  —  or  spectral  shades  !  ”  I  said, 

“  Reveal  me  all  my  fortune’s  share. 

Ashes,  or  flames  —  no  ill  I  dread 

Too  great  for  me  to  meet  and  bear  1  ” 

The  witches  round  the  caldron  leapt. 

And  the  night  breezes  seemed  to  ring, 

While  higher  still  their  laughter  swept  — 

“  Thou  shall  be  king!  Thou  shall  be  king! 

III. 

I  have  no  fear  ;  I  dare  the  worst ; 

Spectres  of  night,  your  names  I  know  ; 

What  names  the  angels  called  vou  first. 

By  what  they  call  on  you  below. 

You,  shrinking  prey  of  ruthless  fiames. 

In  Edenland  once  lived  and  sung  ; 

Love,  Joy,  and  Youth,  your  angel  names. 

And  you  were  fair,  and  you  were  young. 


Thou,  withered  hag,  who  once  wast  Youth, 

To  such  ns  this  thy  charms  are  brought ; 

Sinister  seer  of  evil  truth. 

Thy  name  is  changed,  for  thou  art  Thought. 

Thou,  whilom  Joy,  with  once  glad  brow. 

Set  are  tby  lips,  thine  eyes  are  sad ; 

Black  Melancholy  art  thou  now. 

And  all  thy  dreams  are  dark  and  bad. 

And  thon,  O  Ijove,  with  all  that  sense 
Can  feel  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  praise, 

Lo  !  thy  new  name  —  Indifference  — 

Lives  in  thy  heedless,  shifting  gaze. 

With  these,  then,  Joy  turned  to  Melancholy,  Youth  to 
Thought  —  in  the  old  allegory  the  companion  to  Love  was 
Doux  Penser  —  and  Love  itself  changed  to  Indifference, 
the  future  king-poet  joins  the  infernal  orgy.  All  the  past, 
with  its  love,  joy,  remembrance,  regret,  and  shame,  is  cast 
into  the  caldron.  Free  of  these,  the  poet  remains  a  king 
indeed,  for  he  knows  no  laws  that  bind  him.  Duty  and 
honor  rest  on  the  foundations  of  respect,  sympathy,  love. 
He  is  the  only  king  who  dares  to  cut  away  the  chains  that 
bind  us  each  to  each.  Cold,  isolated,  and  alone,  he  whom 
these  thn-e  graces  of  earth,  sunk  now  into  age,  debasement, 
and  decrepitude,  can  crown  a  king,  must  first  have  stripped 
himself  of  all  that  makes  men  happy,  while  it  makes  them 
feeble. 

Pour  que  tous  baisent  ma  main  droite, 

.  .  .  je  tuerai  ma  conscience, 

A  coups  de  poignard  dans  le  cceur.” 

"^e  strange  thing  is  that  the  young  poet  thinks  this  a  va¬ 
riation  of  Shakespeare.  Of  course  it  is  not.  Macbeth’s 
downward  course,  traced  step  by  step  in  weakness  and  in 
strength,  shows  the  hand  of  fate  upon  the  doomed  man. 
M.  Bouchor,  seeing  the  three  hags  ujion  the  heath,  and  the 
figure  of  the  chieftain  before  them,  takes  his  place,  and 
leaves  Macbeth  far  enough  away  in  his  new  flight.  The  im¬ 
agination  that  could  picture  the  scene  I  have  tried  to  trans¬ 
late  is  at  least  rich,  and  full  of  promise.  And  surely  the 
concpption,Jwith  such  execution  as  that  I  have  tried  to  indi¬ 
cate,  is  remarkable  in  a  boy  of  eighteen. 


Then  there  is  his  third  face ;  for  this  poet  is  richer  than 
Janus.  In  the  “  Chansons  Joyeuses  ”  we  see  him  rollicking 
at  the  cabaret,  the  fumes  of  the  wine  being  like  the  clouds 
of  the  magician  that  rise  between  the  present  and  the  vis¬ 
ionary  world,  and,  rolling  away,  show  the  scenes  that  only 
the  poet  can  see.  Tliose  who  have  read  in  French  litera¬ 
ture  —  their  numbers  are  increasing,  but  they  are  all  too 
few  —  well  know  how  rich  it  is  in  drinking  songs.  The 
French  are  a  temperate  race,  which  is  one  reason,  perhaps, 
why  their  convivial  songs  should  be  so  good.  For  the 
northern  peoples  want  small  inducement  to  drink,  and 
when  men  are  well  drunken,  it  matters  little  what  they 
sing.  It  is  the  courtly  old  Froissart  who  sings,  — 

Au  boire  je  prens  grant  plaisir. 

It  is  the  melancholy  Deschamps  who  gives  us  his  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  best  French  wines,  which,  if  it  gave  the  prices, 
would  be  read  with  as  much  interest  as  a  club  list.  Above 
all  it  is  Olivier  Basselin  —  or  Olivier  and  his  disciples,  for 
the  good  man,  like  Homer,  had  his  imitators  —  who  is  the 
first  great  prophet  of  wine.  He  bugs  his  bottle,  the  rascal 
—  perhaps,  like  M.  Bouchor,  he  is  only  eighteen  —  and 
sings,  — 

Je  ne  quitteray  jamais  ma  mye 

Tandis  qn’elle  fera  glou  glou. 

Rabelais  is  as  full  of  wine  as  any  tippling  reader  can  de¬ 
sire  ;  he  has  a  thirst  that  is  insatiable.  “  By  Noah,”  says 
Panurge,  “  it  is  Beaune,  better  than  ever  was  tipped  over 
tongue,  or  may  ninety  and  sixteen  devils  swallow  met 
Oh  I  that,  to  keep  its  taste  the  longer,  we  gentlemen  topers 
had  but  necks  some  three  cubits  long  or  so.”  Saint 
Amant  could  not  sing  at  all,  unless  in  or  of  a  cabaret;  and 
the  illustrious  Firon  and  his  friends  were  only  really  happy 
when  they  were  bawling  together  round  the  table  loaded 
with  bottles.  'There  is  good  drinking  even  so  late  as  Bd- 
ranger ;  but  since  then  the  art  of  writing  songs  in  praise 
of  Bacchus  seems  to  have  died  out.  M.  Bouchor,  by  a 
jovial  anachronism,  revives  it.  It  is  not  a  real  revival,  be¬ 
cause  his  songs  belong  to  no  club  or  circle,  and  are  only 
written  in  imitation  ;  but  it  is  refreshing  to  get  high  spirits 
and  the  quaint,  careless,  dare-devil  air  of  the  past  once 
more  seeming  to  come  to  life.  Listen  to  the  song  of  the 
Spirit  of  AV'ine  from  the  “  Confession.” 

Spirit  divine  of  mighty  wine. 

Thy  friend  am  I,  a  sorcerer  great ; 

Quicker  than  music  I  untwine 

The  cords  of  pain,  the  bonds  of  fate. 

Glou  glou  !  I  pass  with  every  glass, 

And  sob  and  throb  through  vein  and  limb  ; 

Hear  low  among  the  shouts  my  song, 

Mark  ’mid  the  horns  my  carol  dim. 

Glou  glou  !  I  reign  o  'er  head  and  brain. 

And  drive  away  in  rushing  streams 

Those  fond  regrets  of  amourettes, 

Which  sudden  all  your  days  and  dreams. 

.  Glou  glou  !  my  father  is  the  sun, 

See !  at  a  touch  I  light  your  eyes; 

The  thoughts  that  made  them  droop  in  shade 
Are  gone  and  vanished  phantom-wise. 

Transformed  by  me  your  sight  shall  see 
The  young  world  clothed  in  forest  green. 

When  all  the  earth  was  clad  in  mirth. 

And  in  its  buxom  youth  was  seen. 

Glou  glou  !  I  touch  thine  ear,  and  then 
Changes  the  image  at  a  stroke  ; 

Hushed  is  the  young  earth’s  laugh,  but  men 
Hear  songs  from  leafy  elm  and  oak. 

Glou  glou  !  I  flow  thy  lips  below. 

Those  lips  whose  longings  mad  and  great, 

So  hotly  burned,  so  deeply  yearned. 

With  kisses  still  insatiate. 

Henceforth,  in  place  of  form  and  face. 

Sparing  of  kisses  and  delight. 
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Take,  take,  from  me  these  glasses  free, 

To  kiss  thee  all  the  day  and  night. 

Or  this,  the  song  of  the  topers  in  winter  :  — 

Break  the  seal,  wine  rich  and  warm — 

While  the  wind  whistles  and  sings  — 

Sadness  and  sorrow  to  charm, 

Bulfcls  and  bitings  and  stings, 

While  the  wind  whistles  and  sings. 

Jovous  as  April  and  May  — 

While  the  wind  bugles  and  blows  — 

Wine  makes  my  forty  years  gay. 

Winter  on  slow  crutches  goes, 

While  the  wind  bugles  and  blows. 

Sparkle  and  leap  from  the  cup  — 

While  the  wind  hisses  and  strikes  — 

Low  is  my  heart,  lift  it  up. 

Baging  and  mad  as  it  likes. 

While  the  wind  whistles  and  strikes. 

Drunk  we  will  be  to  thy  praise  — 

While  the  wind  bellows  above  — 

Tossing  a  penny  of  grace 

'J'o  yonder  blind  vagabond,  Love: 

While' the  wind  bellows  above. 

lie  tells  of  wine’s  magic  influence  in  the  true  vein  of  the 
young  poet  who  really  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Bcrcd  d’un  somnie  Mthargique, 

Lorsqne  le  corps  oscille  un  peu, 

Montant  stir  ma  ftirciir  bachiqiie, 

L’esprit  pent  fendre  le  ciel  bleu. 

He  gives  counsel  to  his  nephew,  taking  for  his  text  the 
words  of  Ronsanl  the  sage :  — 

Mon  ncreu,  suis  la  vertu. 

Alas  I  the  modern  philosopher  sings  in  quite  another  way  : 
•  _  Bois  cncor,  bois  toujours.  Quoi  qu’en  dise  le  mondc, 

On  trouve  Ic  bouheur  dans  la  coupe  profondc. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  his  friend  Olivier  Basselin,  already 
once  quoted :  — 

Bean  nez,  dont  Ics  rnbis  ont  constd  niaintc  pipe 
De  vin  blanc  ct  clairct ; 

Lt  dtiqiiella  eoitleur  richuraent  participe 
Du  rouge  et  violet. 

Meanwhile  Bouchor,  too.  must  sing  of  his  nez  purpurin. 
It  is  a  theme  that  pleases  him  so  much  that  he  recurs  to  it 
again  and  again  :  — 

j  Le  nez,  qnand  Ics  yeux  se  sont  alourdis, 

Porte  le  flambeau  saerd  de  la  vie  ; 

Et  le  grand  solcil  des  brhlants  midis 
Devunt  cette  pourpre  est  pale  d’envie. 

lie  plays  upon  the  fancy,  neither  a  pretty  nor  a  new  one, 
with  a  persistency  which  almost  carries  with  it  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  earnestness.  He  will  marry  a  Flemish  caharetiere, 
all  to  improve  the  quality  of  this  beau  nez,  touched  with 
rubies  full  of  the  sun ;  he  will  drink  all  the  night,  and  in 
the  morning  he  will  sit  down  to  an  “  enormous  dish  of  sour- 
krout”  ....  and  so  on,  and  so  on  :  Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapist 
....  This  is  how  he  addresses  a  friend,  whom  he  else¬ 
where  congratulates,  all  in  his  buoyant,  unreal  way,  on 
already,  in  bis  twentieth  year,  possessing  a  rotundity* 
worthy  of  an  alderman.  There  is  here  a  touch  of  impa¬ 
tience,  which  somehow  does  strike  one  as  real :  — 

Oh  !  thou  that  standcst  in  this  lioundless  world 
Alone,  with  nought  to  dull  life’s  bitterness ; 

Thou  who  canst  rail  and  laugh  at  all  distrc.«s  ; 
Blessed  art  thou,  strangest  of  mortals  known  ! 

Dnink  as  a  Templar,  glad  as  a  lark  in  the  sky. 

Bearing  thy  lofty  forehead  in  the  light; 

I  love  thine  eyes,  so  joyous,  frank,  and  bright, 

I  love  thy  round  nose  like  the  dot  on  the  i. 

Raoul  Ponchon,  poet  with  the  long  black  locks, 

Which  should  be  lying  o'er  the  orthodox 
Old  Roman  tunic,  brother,  thee  1  greet. 
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The  goddess  Joy,  thee,  pagan  subject,  keeps  ; 

I  hate  to  death  this  age  which  always  weeps  ; 

More  humane  is  thy  laugh,  thy  smile  more  sweet. 

Then  he  will  die  like  the  toper;  that  is,  as  the  toper 
might  picture  his  end  to  bimseif  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
before  his  miserable  old  legs  have  grown  shaky,  his  dod¬ 
dering  lips  tremulous,  his  brain  soft,  and  before  his  appre¬ 
hensions  of  death  and  the  hereafter  have  begun  to  show 
more  vivid,  more  real,  more  dreadful  after  every  night’s 
debauch.  But  Bauchor  is  only  a  toper  in  imagination. 

Ce  sera  par  un  beau  matin, 

Quand  je  serai  sofll  de  la  vie; 

Quand  j’aurai  le  regard  dteint, 

Et  le  coBur  mort  a  toute  envie  ; 

Mais  conservant  h  raon  cold, 

Le  souvenir  de  mes  mattresses, 

Je  passcrai  rdtemitd, 

A  enver  toutes  mes  ivrcsscs. 

And  not  content  with  being  a  B-acchanalian,  this  finished 
young  reprobate,  who  is  as  innocent  as  Cherubin,  must 
needs  sing  his  cynical  love  song.  After  the  beautiful 
ditties  with  which  he  began,  it  almost  goes  to  my  heart  to 
have  to  quote  the  following  “  Farewell  ”  :  — 

Quick,  rut  me  the  least  little  curl. 

It  is  heavy  with  perfumes  and  wet; 

We  will  part,  for  it  must  be,  my  girl, 

When  our  lips,  just  for  once  more,  have  met. 

Sav,  say  of  our  love  that  ’twas  strong, 

Vou  may  boast  that  it  lasted  a  week  ; 

Pah  !  its  memory,  buried  so  long. 

Of  corruption  already  must  speak. 

Alas  !  ’lis  a  pity ;  your  sorrow 

Those  soft  eyes  have  reddened  with  pain  ; 

You  may  weep,  child,  to-day  ;  for  to-morrow 
New  love  will  bring  laughter  again. 

I  fly  with  the  breezes;  I  go  — 

Go  whither?  Ah  !  you  m.ay  forebode? 

But  never  more,  child,  this  I  know. 

With  your  smile  will  you  lighten  my  load. 

In  the  lanes  which  the  wild  blossoms  bless 
A  sweeter  wild  rose  will  I  seek  ; 

Whiter  fingers  than  thine  may  caress. 

And  breathe  on  a  better  loved  cheek. 

And  to  morrow,  all  finished  and  done. 

If  my  youth  is  ns  fresh  and  ns  gay, 

I  will  open  my  heart  for  the  sun 
To  heal  up  the  wounds  of  to-day. 

There  are  many  sweet  things  and  dainty  thoughts  in  the 
olume  that  I  have  not  touched  on,  and  there  are  also 
many  faults  of  taste  and  ljudgment  which  might  also  be 
noticed.  But  it  is  absurd  to  criticise  seriously  the  work  of 
one  who  has  but  just  left  school.  If  he  is  going  to  be  a 
genuine  poet  the  faults  of  taste  will  disappear,  purpose 
will  take  the  place  of  imitation,  reality  of  falseness,  ten- 
ilerness  of  a  mere  animal  longing  for  enjoyment.  There  is 
this  promise  about  M.  Bouchor,  that  he  already  shows 
signs  of  that  sympathy  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
best  French  poets  —  a  sympathy  which  sometimes  errs  in 
excess,  and  drops  into  maudlin  weakness,  but  which  is 
always  there.  See  it  in  these  lines  of  Bouchor,  in  which 
he  addresses  “  certain  great  poets  ” :  — 

.  .  .  jiimnis  ricn  d’humain  nc  hat  dans  vos  poitrines  ; 
Jamais  fair  libre  ct  bleu  nc  remplit  vos  poumons : 

Et  jamais  dblouis  de  clartd  purpurine, 

Vous  n’avez  salud  I’aurore  sur  ies  monts. 

L’amoiir  ne  vous  a  pas  tendu  son  large  verre, 

I.e  vin  n’empourpre  pas  vos  frsnts  de'oolords ; 

Dans  un  air  e'touffant  votre  muse  sdvhre 
D’huile  ranee  impregna  vos  vers  dlabore's. 

Even  this  we  have  heard  before ;  for  the  book  before  us 
is  little  but  the  re-dressing  of  ideas  which  he  has  gathered 
here  and  there,  and  brooded  over  till  he  has  made  them 
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liis  own.  But  he  has  dressed  them  up  so  well,  with  so 
much  spirit,  so  much  verve,  such  gayety,  such  a  glorious 
rush  of  fresh  young  animal  spirits,  that  we  are  persuaded 
that  Maurice  Bouchor,  may,  if  he  pleases,  become  a  poet 
who  will  live. 

And  only  eighteen  I  How  many  have  there  been  in  the 
world’s  history  who,  being  young,  could  also  feel  the  fleet¬ 
ing  bloom  of  life,  and  sing  of  it  as  Maurice  Bouchor 
sings:  — 

Divine  jcunesse,  O  bon  soleil  joyenx, 

Tu  verscras  en  nous  la  pourpre  ctincclante  ! 


NOTES  ABOUT  TEA. 

UY  E.  DCKFIEI.D  JONES. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  enter  upon 
any  lengthened  disquisition  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea-plant,  or  the  manner  in  which  all  the  various  descriptions 
of  tea  are  prepared  for  the  foreign  consumer ;  but,  while 
glancing  briefly  at  a  few  incidental  matters  appertaining  to 
the  tea  trade  which  appear  to  us  to  be  more  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  mainly  to  ofler  some  explanatory  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  names  by  which  some  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  the  leaf  are  known  among  the  Chinese. 

The  lour  great  tea- ports  of  China  are.  Canton  (a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Kuang-chou),  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and 
Hankow,  which  derives  its  name,  “  Ilan-inouth,”  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  placed  at  the  point  where  the  river  Han 
flows  into  the  Yang-tsze  kiang,  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
I  two  geographical  miles  from  Shanghai.  This  great  port  in 
i  Central  China  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  last 
treaty,  and  oddly  enough,  though  it  is  such  a  populous  and 
busy  place,  the  Chinese  do  not  call  it  a  city  of  even  the 
third  class,  but  it  is  considered  the  first  of  the  five  chen,  or 
great  commercial  marts  of  the  empire ;  hence  the  natives 
very  frequently  speak  of  it  as  Han-chen,  instead  of  Han¬ 
kow.  , 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  both  black  and  j 
green  teas  are  exported  from  China  to  foreign  countries ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  the  less  important  branch  of  the 
trade,  for  in  1872  the  green  teas  formed  only  one  seventh 
part  of  the  ivhole  amount  exported,  and  one  thirteenth  part 
of  the  amount  which  was  sent  to  this  country. 

At  one  time  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  England  to  call 
all  tea  “  bohea.”  This  term,  it  may  be  well  to  remark, 
was  derived  by  foreigners  from  the  Cantonese  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  ^Voo-hee  or  Woo  hsi  Hills,  in  the  jirovince  of 
Fohkien,  of  which  the  port  of  Foochow  is  now  the  outlet. 

The  chief  kinds  of  black  tea  are  known  by  Uie  names 
congou,  soochong  (or  souchong),  and  pekoe  (which  used 
sometimes  to  be  written  pecco)  ;  and  the  main  varieties  of 
green  tea  are  called  young  hyson,  hyson,  hyson-skin,  gun¬ 
powder,  and  twankay'.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
subsidiary  names,  of  which  more  anon. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  many  of  the 
names  contain  an  allusion  to  the  shape  or  color  of  the  leaf, 
the  time  of  gathering,  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
Congou  is  a  corruption  of  kung-foo,  which  simply  means 
“labor;’’  souchong  (xeao-chuug)  is  the  Chinese  for  “  little 
sprouts ;  ’’  the  word  pekoe  is  arrived  at  through  the  Can¬ 
tonese  ^  dialect  from  pai-hao,  i.  e.  “  while  down  or  hair.” 
This  kind  is  so  called,  because  it  is  made  from  the  young 
wing-leaf  buds,  while  there  is  still  a  down  upon  them. 
Ihe  name  hyson  is  a  corruption  of  the  words  he  (or  An) 
ehun,  that  is,  “  fair  spring ;  ”  the  Chinese  expression  for 
jroung^  hyson  is  yil  chien,  i.  e.  “  before  the  rains,”  by  which 
It  is  signified  that  this  description  of  leaf  is  picked  before 
me  “  grain  rain  period,”  which  occurs  in  the  third  moon 
(April).  Hyson-skin  is  the  foreign  designation  of  pi-cha, 
literally  “  skin  tea ;  ”  the  native  name  for  gunpowder  tea 
IS  yiian  ch»o,  “  round  pearls  ;  ”  anil  twankay  is  a  corruption 
of  7  m-kce,  “  beacon-brook,”  the  name  of  a  place. 

Other  kinds  of  black  tea  are  orange  pekoe  and  inferior 


pekoe,  which  the  Chinese  call  respectively  ghnng-seang, 
“  very  fragrant,”  and  tsze-hao,  “  carnation  hair ;  ”  hung-moey 
(mei),^  “  red  plum-blossom  ;  ”  tseao-she,  “  sparrow’s  tongue;  ” 
powchong  (^pao  chung),  so  called  because  it  is  wrapped  up 
in  small  parcels ;  campoi  (chien-pei),  “  careful  or  selected 
firing ;  ”  choo-lan,  “  pearl-flower,”  so  named  because  the 
leaves  are  scented  with  that  flower;  oolong  (hei  lung), 
“  black  dragon  ;  ”  then  there  are  “  dragon’s  pellet,”  “  drag¬ 
on’s  whiskers,”  “  fir-leaf  pattern,”  “  autumn  dew,”  etc. 
Pekoe  the  Chinese  also  call  cAiiu-mei,  or  “  prince’s  eyebrow.” 
Oopak  is  simply  the  Cantonese  pronunciation  of  Hoo-pei, 
the  province  in  which  Hankow  is.  We  often  hear  of 
Moning  congou,  Kyshow  or  Kaisow  congou,  etc.  ;  these 
are  merely  “  labor  ”  teas,  grown  in  the  districts  of  Moning 
(Cantonese  for  Woo-ning,  “military  rest”),  and  Kai  or 
Chieh-show,  though  we  rather  doubt  if  either  of  these 
districts  can  possibly  produce  all  the  “  labor  ”  teas  with 
which  they  are  credited. 

Of  the  green  varieties,  young  hyson  is  also  called  mei-pien, 
or  “plum  petals:  ”  old  hyson  is /ic  (/i.vi)  pi,  or  “  flourish- 
j  ing  skin;”  Tsung-lo  or  Sung  lo  is  the  name  of  a  place  ; 
gunpowder  is  also  termed  ma-choo,  or  “  hemp  pearls;  ”  and 
imperial  ta-choo,  or  “  great  pearls  ;  ”  there  is  also  a  kind  of 
green  tea  called  choo-lan,  “  pearl  flower.” 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  Chinese  have  several  other 
names  for  different  kinds  of  tea,  such  as  ke-Ueang,  “  flag- 
lance  ;  ”  shou  mei,  “  old  man’s  or  longevity  eyebrow ;  ” 
yin-chen,  “silver  needle;  ”  Uao-cliun,  “  early  spring;”  koo- 
ting,  “  bitter  cloves,”  etc. 

“  Chop  names  ”  are  fancy  designations  of  parcels  of  tea. 
Tlie  word  “chop”  belongs  to  that  jargon  called  pigeon 
(or  piilgin)  English,  by  means  of  which  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  are  most  commonly  carried  on  in  China,  owing  to 
the  foreign  and  native  traders  not  being  acquainted  with 
one  another’s  languages.  The  term  “  chop  ”  is  not  a  very 
definite  one,  for  it  is  applied  at  one  time  to  a  parcel  of  one 
or  two  hundred  chests,  and  at  another  to  one  of  six  or 
seven  hundred. 

The  Chinese  dealers  in  tea,  who  bring  the  commodity  to 
the  different  ports  for  sale  to  foreigners,  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  growers,  who  are  usually  only  small  tea- 
farmers.  The  tea  is  collected  from  them  by  brokers,  and 
then  sold  to  the  dealers,  who  give  the  various  parcels 
felicitous  and  high-sounding  names,  topic  of  which  get  so 
well-known  and  popular  that  they  are  used  again  season 
after  season.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  tea 
which  is  brought  to  England  goes  through  so  many  hands, 
for  foreign  firms  sometimes  send  their  own  Chinese  agents 
into  the  tea  districts  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  these 
men  contract,  on  behalf  of  their  employers,  with  the  tea- 
farmers  for  their  crops,  and  then  bring  the  teas  down  in 
native  boats  to  the  nearest  Treaty  ports.  These  teas  are 
called  “  contract  teas.” 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  black  tea  annually  brought  to 
this  country  belongs  to  the  class  called  congou  or  “  labor  ” 
tea,  the  following  account,  given  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  an 
American  writer,  of  the  method  of  preparing  it,  will  doubt- 
less^be  interesting  to  the  reader :  — 

“1.  The  leaves  are  exposed  in  the  sun,  or  in  an  airy 
place.  The  object  of  this  is  not  to  dry  them,  but  only  to 
wilt  them  slowly  and  thoroughly. 

“  2.  A  quantity  of  the  leaves  thus  wilted  are  put  into  a 
shallow  vessel,  usually  made  of  the  splints  of  the  bamboo, 
and  trodden  down  together  for  a  considerable  time,  until 
all  the  fibres  and  stems  of  the  leaves  are  broken.  Men, 
barefooted,  are  employed  to  do  this  work,  because  the 
Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have  found  out  a  more  convenient, 
expeditious,  and  effective  method  of  attaining  the  object  in 
view. 

“  3.  The  leaves  are  then  rolleil  in  a  particular  manner 
by  the  hands  of  the  operator,  the  object  being  to  cause 
them  to  taka  a  round  or  spiral  form,  if  not  rolled  in  this 
way,  they  would  remain  flat,  a  shape  not  adapted  to  the 
foreign  market.  While  lying  on  the  vessel,  the  hands, 
spread  out,  are  passed  around  for  some  time  in  a  circular 

1  tVben  two  Chineeo  sounds  ar«  givtu,  the  one  in  the  parenthesis  U  that 
of  the  court  dialect. 
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manner,  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  lightly  touch¬ 
ing  the  leaves. 

*'  4.  They  are  now  placed  in  a  heap  to  heat  for  half  an 
hour  or  longer,  until  they  become  of  a  reddish  appear¬ 
ance. 

“  5.  The  leaves  are  then  spread  out  in  the  sun,  or  in  a 
light  and  airy  place,  and  left  to  dry. 

“  6.  The  leaf  is  next  sold  to  the  agents  of  foreigners,  or 
to  native  dealers,  who  take  it  away  and  expend  a  great  i 
deal  of  labor  upon  it  before  it  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  ! 
It  is  sifted  in  coarse  sieves,  and  picked  over  several  times,  { 
in  order  to  separate  the  different  qualities,  to  remove  the  | 
stems,  the  large  or  flat  leaves,  etc.  It  is  dried  several  times  | 
over  slow  fires  in  iron  pans,  in  order  to  prevent  its  spoiling  j 
through  any  moisture  that  may  still  be  retained  in  it.”  I 

The  process  necessary  to  make  oolong,  says  one  of  her 
Majesty's  vice-consuls  in  China,  in  a  recent  Commercial  , 
Report,  is  very  simple :  in  fact,  such  tea  is  the  pure  article  I 
in  its  most  unsophisticated  form,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  manipulation.  The  green  leaves  are  plucked  from  the 
bushes  and  gathered  into  baskets  by  women  and  children ;  ' 
they  are  then  spread  on  a  covered  floor  for  twenty-four  i 
hours;  then  stirred  and  tossed  in  a  metal  pan  over  a  fire,  | 
until  they  attain  a  curled-  up  spongy'  appearance,  and  pos¬ 
sess  the  proper  smell.  Finally  they  are  Jired  in  a  wicker  | 
basket,  shaped  like  an  egg-cup,  the  waist  of  which  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  sieve,  upon  which  about  seven  pounds  of  tea  ; 
are  placed  ;  the  basket  is  set  over  an  open  charcoal  oven, 
the  fire  of  which  has  been  previously  banked  up  with  lime 
and  ashes,  and  emits  no  smoke.  The  oolong,  however,  ; 
when  sold  to  the  foreigner,  has  not  been  sufKciently  fired  ; 
to  withstand  the  trying  efi’ect  of  a  long  voyage  home,  and  , 
has  to  re-undergo  the  latter  process  in  the  foreign  hong,t  ' 
lor  six  to  eight  hours,  before  it  is  finally  packed  for  export. 

The  Chinese  themselves  drink  the  simple  decoction  of  i 
tea  without  any  addition  of  sugar  or  milk,  and  pour  off  the  ' 
infusion  almost  directly  after  the  boiling  water  has  been  I 
poured  on  the  leaf ;  they  also  frequently  make  their  tea  in 
a  cup  provided  with  a  cover.  We  have  also  heard  that  [ 
“  there  are  other  plants  used  for  tea  by  the  poor  Chinese  ;  i 
the  leaves  of  one  or  two  species  of  camellia  are  sometimes 
employed  lor  the  purpose  in  districts  where  they  are  abun¬ 
dant;  but  these  and  all  other  plants  are  considered  poor 
substitutes  for  the  true  tea  by  the  natives  themselves.” 

In  Mongolia  and  some  parts  of  Russia,  what  is  called 
hrick  tea  is  largely  consumed.  This  is  made  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  tea  districts  of  Central  China  by  softening 
retuse  leaves,  twigs,  and  dust  with  boiling  water,  and  then  j 
moulding  the  compound  into  large  flat  cakes,  like  tiles  or  i 
bricks.  The  nomad  Mongols  use  this  curious  article  not  ! 
only  for  drinking  purposes,  but  also  in  the  place  of  a  cir-  | 
culating  medium !  I 

It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers  if  we  here  1 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  ' 
of  tea  in  China  and  at  home,  though  we  can  only  glance 
very  cursorily  at  the  question.  In  his  Report  on  the  trade 
of  Canton  for  the  year  1872,  Sir  D.  B.  Robertson,  C.  B., 
says,  “  The  article  called  ‘  lie  tea  ’  is  composed  of  various 
substances,  and  principally  of  the  cactus-leaf  and  the 
sweepings  and  dust  of  the  tea  go-downs  [i.  e.,  warehouses]. 
Large  quantities  are  made  in  Canton  for  mi.xing  with  the 
true  teas,  and  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  adulteration.  The 
admixture  of  iron  filings  is  also  frequent,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  observable  in  the  teas  of  1871  and  1872  seasons.  | 
The  tea-men  have  been  warned  against  the  practice,  but 
it  still  prevails,  and  probably  will  until  the  law  against  the 
adulteration  of  food  is  enforced  in  PIngland,  and  reclama¬ 
tions  are  made  here  [at  Canton]  in  consetiuence.”  This 
is  not  very  reassuring  to  tea-drinkers  at  home,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  we  get  from  Shanghai  Is  equally,  if  not  more, 
depressing.  Her  Mcajesty’s  Consul  at  that  port,  speaking 
of  the  teas  which  “owe  their  origin  to  districts  with  which  ' 
Shanghai  is  in  immediate  relation,”  observes,  “  What  is  | 

*  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  term  Hon^  iDdurles  the  merchant’s  I 
boaae,  offire.  and  go-downs,  i.  t.  warehouses,  where  his  goods  are  all  stored,  j 
Separate  go-downs  are  generally  devoted  to  the  storage,  etc  ,  of  tea. 

’The  greater  part,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  tea  which  is  exported  ' 
from  Shanghai,  comes  from  Uankow,  Kiukiang,  etc.  | 
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known  as  ‘  maloo  mixture  ’  —  a  medley  of  used  tea-leavet, 
the  leaves  of  the  peach,  plum,  etc.,  and  filth  of  all  sorts  — 
is  manufactured  in  Shanghai,  for  shipment  to  England,  to 
a  varying  extent ;  and,  though  unfit  for  consumption  in 
food,  is  largely  consumed  by  the  tea  drinking  classes  at 
home !  ”  It  is  currently  believed  by  many  people  that  tea 
is  much  adulterated  after  its  arrival  in  this  country,  and 
that  various  English  leaves  —  such  as  those  of  the  sloe 
hawthorn,  beech,  and  willow  —  are  used  for  this  purpose: 
but  after  a  careful  investigation  we  are  of  opinion  that 
whatever  a  few  unscrupulous  retail  dealers  may  do,  these 
stories  are  in  the  main  a  delusion  nowadays,  although  it  is 
just  possible  that  such  adulteration  may  hkve  taken  place 
in  the  days  when  the  duty  was  high,  and  tea  cost  from  ten 
to  fifteen  shillings  per  pound.  The  truth  of  our  statement 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  we  point  out  that  common 
Chinese  tea,  or  rather  “  rubbish,”  can  be  bought  on  the 
London  market  at  twopence  or  threepence  per  pound  (ex¬ 
clusive,  of  course,  of  the  duty),  which  can  be  mixed  with 
the  better  kinds  of  tea,  and  that,  as  the  duty  is  only  six¬ 
pence  per  pound,  there  is  not  much  temptation  for  any  one, 
especially  in  these  days  of  public  analysts,  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  criminal  prosecution  by  selling  a  compound  of  sloe  and 
other  leaves.  As  mentioned  above,  tea  not  uncommonly 
arrives  from  China  mixed  with  foreign  leaves,  etc,  :  and  a 
friend,  learned  in  these  matters,  has  informed  us  that  he 
once  saw  some  “green  tea”  from  Canton  without  any  tea- 
leaves  in  it  at  all,  the  precious  importation  being  entirely 
made,  of  some  other  leaf  1  This  tea  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  Macao,  and  was  sold  in  London  and  shipped  to 
the  Continent  1  Report  says  that  there  is  a  man  who  has 
an  establishment  somewhere  ou  the  Thames  and  who  will 
convert  “  Canton  caper  ”  (a  black  tea)  into  green-tea  gun¬ 
powder,  and  that  this  has  often  been  done  when  green  teas 
were  very  dear  1  AV'e  are  not  acquainted  with  the  modus 
operandi  in  this  curiouss  ubsidiary  branch  of  the  London 
tea-trade,  but  we  trust  that  the  details  are  of  an  innocent 
nature.  The  coarse,  rank  tea  which  is  sold  in  England  at 
a  low  rate,  and  which  is  popularly  called  “broom-sticks,” 
is,  we  imagine,  third-crop  leaf,  which  is  picked  late  in  the 
season,  and  not  improbably  it  contains  a  large  admixture 
of  the  “  rubbish  ”  spoken  of  above. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  tea-chests, 
but  we  imagine  that  not  many  people  have  any  idea  how 
their  leaden  lining  is  made,  and  we  will,  therefore,  con¬ 
clude  these  notes  with  an  account  of  the  process,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lockhart’s  “Twenty  Years’  Expe¬ 
rience  in  China :  ”  — 

“  The  plumber  has  a  furnace  on  the  floor,  with  an  iron 

tiot  on  the  fire  with  melted  lead,  and  a  small  iron  or  brass 
adle.  He  also  has  two  flooring  tiles  rather  more  than  a 
foot  square,  which  are  covered  with  paper,  pasted  smooth 
and  firm  over  one  surface.  One  of  these  tiles  is  placed  on 
the  floor,  but  raised  about  three  or  four  inches,  with  the 
papered  surface  upwards.  The  other  tile  is  laid  upon 
this,  with  its  papered  surface  down.  The  man  gets  on  the 
tiles,  and  sitting  on  his  heels,  takes  a  ladleful  of  lead  ;  put¬ 
ting  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  the  ground,  he  dexterously  lifts 
with  his  left  hand  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  tile,  and 
ours  the  lead  with  a  sweep  between  them.  'Then  raising 
is  foot  from  the  ground,  the  upper  tile  yields  freely  to  his 
weight,  and  the  melted  lead  is  pressed  between  the  pa¬ 
pered  surfaces,  the  surplus  escaping  at  the  edges.  He 
immediately  raises  the  tile,  removes  the  sheet  of  lead  and 
proceeds  to  make  another.  His  fellow-workmen  examine 
the  sheets,  as  they  are  thrbwn  off;  if,  as  happens  at  times 
they  are  irregular,  they  are  returned  to  the  melting-pot. 
If  they  find  them  in  good  order,  they  rapidly  cut  them 
square*  by  the  aid  of  a  rule,  and  solder  the  small  sheets  to¬ 
gether  to  serve  as  large  ones.  .  Paper  is  then  pasted  down 
on  them,  and  they  are  ready  to  be  used  as  lining  for  the 
chests.  Sometimes  the  thin  leaden  chest  is  covered  with 
paper  after  being  made  up  ;  at  other  times  the  separate 
sheets  are  covered,  and  any  imperfections  attended  to 
afterwards.  'The  paper  being  inside,  the  lead  chest  does 
not  afi'ect  the  tea,  which  it  would  do,  were  the  lead  and 
the  tea  placed  in  contact.” 
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Thk  metropolis  appears  to  have  been  lately  under  some 
perturbation  regarding  mad  do^s,  probably  on  no  sutricient 
grounds,  for  the  occurrence  of  only  one  or  two  cases  of  ■ 
rabidness  is  apt  to  spread  alarm,  and  raise  a  general  war  < 
against  the  canine  species.  While  such  may  be  the  com-  I 
mon  fe.ling,  there  are  persons  inclined  to  doubt  the  very  j 
existence  of  hydrophobia.  We  have  heard  a  noted  veter-  i 
inary  surgeon  declare  that  this  disease,  as  so  called,  was  a  ! 
delusion,  and  that,  when  it  occurred  in  human  beings,  it  I 
was  some  other  disorder  —  meaning,  possibly,  a  variety  of  I 
tetanus.  The  medical  profession  is  certainly  at  a  loss  con-  i 
ceming  the  actual  character  of  the  disorder,  and  there  are 
also  diti'erences  of  opinion  as  to  its  mode  of  treatment.  It  j 
is  conclusive,  however,  that  call  it  what  we  may,  there  is 
a  rabid  condition  incidental  to  dogs,  wolves,  and  cats. 
Jackals  in  India  are  also  said  to  be  liable  to  the  disorder. 

In  the  rabid  condition,  the  saliva  of  the  animal  is  of  a 
poisonous  nature ;  and  the  virus  may  be  communicated  by 
inoculation  to  the  human  being,  and  prove  fatal  to  life. 
To  communicate  the  disease  to  our  system,  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  animal  should  bite  ;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
if  it  lick  any  scratch  or  laceration  on  the  hand  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  That  the  inoculation  affects  the 
blood,  is  e.xceedingly  obvious,  for  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  disturbed,  and  death  ensues  more  from  a  stoppage  of  the  | 
circulation  than  from  any  other  perceptible  cause. 

Among  the  writers  on  pathology  and  surgery  who  have 
given  close  attention  to  the  disease  ordinarily  called  hy¬ 
drophobia,  we  may  mention  Cmsar  II.  Hawkins,  Sergeant- 
surgeon  to  the  Queen.  Some  ye.trs  ago,  he  delivered  a 
lecture  on  this  particular  disease  at  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
which  has  just  been  printed  with  his  other  works.  It  is 
the  most  lucid  and  comprehensive  account  of  this  frightful 
disorder  which  we  have  yet  seen.  He  begins  by  telling 
ih’j  sad  story  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bit  on  the  right  hand  hy  a  spaniel 
dog,  which  he  was  driving  from  the  house.  The  dog  was 
tied  up  by  its  master,  to  keep  it  from  doing  harm,  but  it 
died  four  or  five  days  after  inflicting  the  injury.  The 
wound  was  small,  and  having  healed,  the  boy  felt  nothing  j 
wrong  for  several  weeks.  He  then  complained  of  pains  i 
in  his  shoulder,  and  when  his  mother  attempted  to  wash 
him,  he  felt  a  choking  sensation,  and  ran  away  with  dread. 
Admitted  into  St.  George’s  Hospital,  he  was  treated  with 
certain  medicines  to  allay  spasmodic  conviihions  in  tlie  i 
throat;  but  without  avail.  The  convulsions  and  a  diffi-  | 
culty  in  swallowing  were  only  symptoms  of  a  mysterious  ; 
disorder  throughout  the  system.  At  length  he  became  j 
furiously  delirious ;  then  the  violence  subsided,  and  he  j 
died  calmly  without  a  struggle,  little  more  than  fifty  hours  ; 
from  the  first  time  that  any  spasm  had  been  observed.  ; 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hawkins  are  worth  quoting  :  ■ 
“  In  this  case,  the  actual  hydrophobia,  or  dread  of  water,  j 
was  very  great  during  most  of  the  time  ;  hut  this  horror  is  , 
by  no  means  constant,  and  forms  no  essential  part  of  the  , 
disease.  I  have  even  seen  patients  glad  to  swallow  fre¬ 
quently,  with  much  effort  and  exertion  of  the  will,  it  is 
true,  but  still  they  did  it,  on  account  of  the  comfort  they 
derived  from  the  act,  probably  by  washing  away  the  viscid 
secretions  of  the  throat.  The  spasms  were  principally  of 
the  muscles  of  the  fauces,  throat,  and  neck,  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  confined  to  these  parts.”  The  examination  of  bodies 
after  death  does  not  reveal  any  great  derangement,  except 
a  certain  degree  of  congestion  in  the  stomach  an<l  blood. 
In  the  present  case,  as  in  others,  the  symptoms  partly 
resembled  those  of  tetanus ;  and  from  want  of  accurate 
observation,  it  seems  likely  that  tetanus  is  often  mistaken 
for  hydrophobia.  There  is  this  importanl  dissimilarity, 
however,  between  the  two  ailments;  “Traumatic  tetanus 
may  arise  from  any  kind  of  injury  whatever,  a  burn,  a 
wound,  a  dislocation  without  any  wound,  a  splinter  inserted 
10  a  nerve  or  fascia,  a  mere  laceration,  a  mere  scratch  ;  in 
hydrophobia,  on  the  contrary,  there  must  be  inoculation 
from  the  saliva  and  other  secretions  from  the  mouth  of  a 


rabid  animal.”  Hydrophobia  would  thus  almost  appear  to 
be  a  kind  of  blood-poisoning  superadded  to  tetitnus.  Mr. 
Hawkins  says  it  is  “  probable  that  the  poison  is  formed  in 
the  tough  viscid  secretion  of  the  fauces,  which  gives  so 
much  distress  to  the  patient,  those  parts  being  invariably 
much  altered  in  color,  and  the  glands  enlarged.  With 
this  fluid  of  the  mouth,  whether  mucous  or  salivary,  or 
both,  repeated  experiments  have  been  made,  and  have 
constantly  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease  in  the  inocu¬ 
lated  animal.” 

There  is  some  consolation  in  knowing,  that  of  those  who 
are  bit  by  rabiil  animals  comparatively  few  die  of  the  in¬ 
jury.  Pretty  much  as  in  the  case  of  contagious  disorders, 
the  virus  acts  only  where  there  is  a  certain  susceptibility 
in  the  person  inoculated.  “  Many,  again,  who  are  bitten, 
and  might  lie  in  a  state  for  it,  do  not  receive  the  poison, 
because  it  is  wiped  off  by  the  clothes,  or  because  several 
have  been  bitten  successively.  I  remember  an  account  of 
a  physician,  a  Dr.  Ingelhong,  who  was  engaged  in  some 
experiments  with  ticunas  poison,  and  accidentally  let  the 
knife  he  was  using  drop  down  on  his  foot,  on  which  he  sat 
down,  and  said  :  ‘  In  five  minutes,  I  am  a  dead  man.’ 
When  two  or  three  minutes  had  elapsed,  however,  the 
doctor  thought  he  might  as  well  wipe  his  foot,  and  shortly 
found  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  that  the  poison  had  been 
arrested  by  the  clothes.  The  disease  is,  in  fact,  from  these 
and  other  causes,  much  more  rare  than  the  public  fears 
would  lead  one  to  imagine.”  ‘ 

There  is  a  curiously  mistaken  notion  regarding  hydro¬ 
phobia.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  disease  takes  its 
name  from  a  fear  of  water  in  rabid  animals.  Mr.  Youatt 
an  eminent  naturalist,  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
hydrophobia  in  the  dog.  In  a  rabid  state,  his  thirst  is 
excessive,  owing  to  the  unconcifortable  viscid  condition  of 
his  mouth  and  throat.  Instead  of  running  away  from 
water,  he  plunges  his  face  into  it  up  to  the  very  eyes,  and 
assiduously,  but  ineffectually,  attempts  to  lap.  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  adds :  “  I  may  observe  as  to  this  point  how  completely 
the  symptom  of  hydrophobia  generally  present  in  the 
human  species  is  vulgarly  translerretl  to  the  dog.  I  ac¬ 
tually  remember  it  being  stated,  tliat  a  London  magistrate 
ordered  a  suspected  dog  to  be  taken  to  the  pump,  and 
there  trying  to  drink,  it  was  immediately  turned  loose 
again,  with  perfect  confidence  that  it^was  not  mad,  after 
this  very  satisfactory  test  1  ” 

On  lieing  bit  by  a  dog  presumedly  rabid,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  an  excision  of  the  j>art,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  to  apply  lunar  caustic.  Air.  Youatt  tohl  Air.  Haw¬ 
kins,  “that  a  great  many  persons,  in  consequence  of  bis 
peculiar  practice,  applied  to  him  after  they  had  been  bitten 
by  dogs,  and  that  he  always  used  lunar  caustic,  which  he 
had  employed  upon  himself  and  his  servant  every  time, 
and  in  round  numbers,  perhaps  four  hundred  others,  and 
that,  out  of  this  number,  one  had  died  of  fright,  but  none 
had  hail  hydrophobia.  This  is  a  considerable  number, 
of  whom  many  must  have  been  bitten  by  really  mad  dogs ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  r.ather  inclined  to  favor  the 
nilran,  than  the  potansa/una,  if  it  can  be  got,  to  every  sus¬ 
pected  part.” 

Instances  occur  of  many  persons  being  bit  by  a  dog  in  a 
rabid  condition,  and  of  the  virus  taking  effect  in  only  one 
of  them  ;  so  mucli  depemls  on  predisjiosition  ami  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Fright  and  irritability  of  constitution  may 
act  very  injuriously,  and  placidity  of  temper  under  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  remedies  is  much  to  be  commended.  If  the 
virus  has  taken  effect,  the  disorder  will  usually  manifest  it¬ 
self  in  from  five  to  six  weeks  after  being  bitten.  Whether 
a  person  in  a  state  of  hydrophobia  can  give  it  to  another, 
“  has  not  been  prqved.”  Cases,  however,  are  proiluced  of 
hydrophobia  being  communicated  from  dog  to  dog,  to  three 
or  four  in  succession. 

Mr,  Hawkins  speaks  doubtfully  of  any  chance  of  saving 
the  patient  after  the  virus  has  demonstrably  inoculated  the 
system,  lly  administering  extract  of  Cannahh  indica,  and 
so  forth,  you  may  assuage  the  symptoms.  “  But,  after  all,” 
he  says,  “  what  do  you  gain  if  you  remove  altogether  the 
spasms,  which  are  so  prominent  a  symptom  during  a  greater 
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part  of  the  complaint  ?  These  spasms  are  only  a  symptom  I 
of  the  disorder,  \rbatever  it  may  be,  just  as  they  are  in  I 
tetanus,  indicating  some  obscure  irritation  of  the  nervous  I 
centres  from  some  unknown  cause.  There  are  many  hours’ 
quiet  in  hydrophobia,  the  spasms  in  this  case  [that  of  the 
My]  scarcely  being  present  for  more  than  two  hours  out  of 
the  last  twelve,  but  the  disease  was  going  on.”  In  short, 
the  disorder,  when  fairly  established,  may  be  considered  ' 
ineradicable.  “  AVe  have,  in  fact,”  he  candidly  adds,  “  no 
principle  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia.  AVe 
do  not  even  know  the  mode  in  which  the  poison  acts, 
whether  it  is  carried  into  the  circulation  by  the  absorbents,  ! 
as  is  most  probable,  so  as  to  eifect  a  change  in  the  whole  j 
blood,  just  as  the  poison  of  small  pox  does ;  or  whether,  as  j 
is  often  supposed,  it  causes  some  mysterious  eifect  upon  the  j 
nerves  of  the  injured  part,  and,  through  them,  on  the  brain  j 
and  nervous  centres.” 

In  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Times,  Dr.  Burdon 
Sanderson  gives  a  popular  summary  of  the  premonitory  in¬ 
dications  of  madness  in  dogs.  The  animal,  he  says,  loses 
its  natural  liveliness ;  mopes  about,  and  seeks  to  withdraw 
into  dark  corners ;  its  appetite  becomes  depraved ;  it  eats  | 
rubbish  with  avidity ;  and  it  snaps  at  other  dogs.  Any  j 
such  appearance  of  snapping  shows  it  is  not  safe.  A  ! 
healthy  dog  which  is  at  large  notices  and  takes  an  interest  | 
in  the  sights  and  sounds  when  walking  out.  “  The  rabid  J 
dog,  on  the  contrary,  goes  sullenly  and  unobscrvantly  for-  : 
ward,  and  is  not  diverted  by  objects  obviously  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  it.”  If  the  dog  be  tied  up,  its  bark  loses  its  ring,  and  | 
acquires  a  peculiar  hoarseness.  As  the  disorder  increases,  i 
a  viscid  saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mouth,  the  lower  jaw  | 
hangs  as  if  paralyzed,  the  poor  animal  has  an  evident  dif-  i 
Acuity  in  swallowing,  and  he  probably  loses  the  power  of  I 
his  hind-legs.  The  madness  is  not  confined  to  any  par-  | 
ticular  season,  though  most  common  in  summer,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  animal  does  not  shun  water.  Dr.  B. 
Sanderson  concludes  by  advising  the  destruction  of  all 
ownerless  dogs;  for  usually  in  large  towns  they  are  the 
carriers  of  contagion. 

One  thing,  and  a  very  important  one,  remains  to  be 
specified.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  we  cannot 
Bi)eak  too  strongly  of  the  necessity  for  treating  dogs  with 
that  degree  of  kind  consideration  which  will  go  far  to  avert 
their  falling  into  a  rabid  condition.  Too  frequently  are 
they  neglected,  kicked  about,  half-starved,  and  denied 
proper  shelter  from  the  weather.  Those  who  do  not  treat  I 
dogs  with  a  proper  regard  to  their  wants,  ought  not  to 
have  them.  The  creatures  had  better  be  put  out  of  exist-  ' 
ence  than  maltreated.  Besides  regular  food  and  shelter,  j 
dogs  retjuire  water  to  allay  their  thirst,  particularly  in  | 
warm  weather,  and  neglect  on  this  score  is  perhaps,  more  j 
than  an}  thing  else,  the  cause  of  madness.  \\’e  believe  | 
that  rabies  more  frequently  occurs  in  male  than  female  | 
dogs.  At  least,  the  females  in  the  sm.aller  and  teniler  va-  i 
ricties  are  more  easily  managed  as  pets.  This  circum-  1 
stance  alone  points  to  the  error,  or,  indeed,  the  cruelty,  of  j 
drowning  female  pups,  and  allowing  the  male  ones  to  live.  | 
Nature,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  cannot  be  outraged  with  ' 
impunity. 


AT  A  .MAN-MILI.INEIIS. 

BY  EVELYN'  JEKIIOLD. 

Monsieur  Trois  Etoiles’  admirers  and  customers 
(the  terms  are  by  no  means  synonymous,  for  admiration  is 
cheap,  and  Monsieur  Trois  Etoiles’  dresses  are  costly),  base 
their  reverent  regard  on  loftier  reasons  than  the  mere 
fashion  of  the  moment.  They  In-lieve  in  Monsieur’s  mis¬ 
sion  —  a  regenerative  one  —  in  the  matter  of  trains  and  un¬ 
derskirts,  and  polonaises.  They  consider  that  a  male  re¬ 
former  was  necessary,  averrin"  that  women’s  minds  are  too 
absorbed  by  the  study  of  details  to  be  able  to  regulate  the 
general  principles  of  costume;  they  consider  that  Monsieur 
deserves  his  celebrity,  his  irreproachable  horses,  that  Swiss 
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villa  at  Enghien,  all  the  moral  and  material  harvest  he  has 
reaped,  by  real  services  rendered  to  the  art  of  self-decora¬ 
tion. 

AVe,  who  judge  these  novices  by  their  outward  effect, 
are  biased  in  our  conclusions  by  a  mean  prospective  of 
other  results  —  bills  whose  totals  invariably  contain  four 
figures.  This  is  unworthy  of  us,  I  have  been  assured. 
Monsieur  is  an  artist,  and  should  be  judged  from  a  purely 
artistic  point  of  view.  “  See  his  atelier,  (who  would  dare 
call  it  a  shop  or  work-room  V)  examine  his  studies  in  the 
rough,  unprejudiced  by  any  fear  of  paying  for  them  ;  and 
Monsieur  will  have  one  traducer  the  less.  Such  are  the 
theories  and  recommendations  of  the  Comtesse  O  Tempors 
and  Marcchale  O  Mores.  AVould  I,  if  converted,  make 
public  renunciation  of  the  normal  masculine  faith  ?  Not 
march  to  Notre  Dame  in  the  simple  attire  (it  was  but  a 
sheet)  of  ancient  apostates,  but,  according  to  that  more 
terrible  modern  practice,  put  my  recantation  into  black 
and  white  ?  I  wouhl.  Monsieur  did  not  receive  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers  as  a  rule ;  but  the 
Comtesse  and  Marcchale  are  all  powerful  in  the  atelier, 
and  an  exception  was  made  in  my  favor. 

AA’e  pass  through  a  double  door;  we  mount  a  padded 
staircase,  hung  with  silk,  heated  like  a  conservatory  ca¬ 
pable  of  raising  pines,  and  smelling  of  powlre  de  rU. 
Evergreens  to  right  and  left  make  a  dwarf  avenue  of  the 
staircase.  There  are  flowers  in  hanging  corbels  —  camellias 
and  lilies ;  there  is  an  eternal  ascending  and  descending 
procession  of  pretty  women :  briefly,  we  mount  Jacob’s 
ladder.  And  the  ladder  leads  to  pleasant  places.  On  the 
first  floor  there  is  a  busy,  noiseless  coming  and  going,  the 
flutter  and /rou-/ro><  of  femininity,  and  still  that  perfume 
of  flowers  that  neither  sew  nor  spin,  but  simply  deal  at 
Monsieur  Trois- Etoiles’,  and  find  that  function  arduous 
enough.  On  either  side  folding  doors  were  oj)ened  wide, 
and  in  and  out  passed  young  girls,  whose  figures  presented 
fantastic  outlines,  being  clad  in  the  costumes  of  six  months 
hence  —  whose  heads  were  strange  and  wonderful  with  un¬ 
published  chignons,  'fhese  horribly  progressive  damsels 
speeded  the  parting  customers  with  polite  a-surances  of 
((uick  delivery,  welcomed  the  coming  with  nice  little  ready¬ 
made  phrases  of  delight  and  surprise.  The  excessive,  the 
hyperbolical  was  cultivated  in  speech,  as  well  as  in  manner 
and  dress.  The  blondes  were  too  blonde,  and  made  one 
wink  with  their  splendor;  the  brunes  were  too  sombre,  and 
depressed  the  observer.  There  was  no  medium  between  the 
milkmaid’s  kirtle  and  the  duchess’s  train.  The  skirts  had 
a  superabundance  of  plaits,  or  none  at  all.  It  was  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  fashion  plates  of  188.3.  In  the  first  saloon  sat  the 
secretary,  perched  on  a  small  platform,  and  ticking  down 
every  visitor  that  entered,  the  orders  given,  and  the  dates 
when  mesdames  must  positively  have  that  falhala  or  this 
cotillon.  Here  the  JIaestro  is  occasionally  to  be  found 
bowing  in  his  clients  like  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  To¬ 
day  he  is  absent  en  consultation  it  is  whispered. 

AA’e  traversed  three  or  four  large  saloons,  furnished  with 
a  quiet  taste  that,  to  some  minds,  did  the  great  man-milliner 
rather  more  credit  than  most  of  the  garments  he  has  named 
and  patented.  Broad  oak  tables  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  spread  out  upon  them  cuttings  of  pink,  green, 
yellow,  and  black  fabrics,  interspersed  with  delicate  lacei 
and  e.xquisite  specimens  of  the  artificial  floriculturist’s  art, 
in  garlands,  bouquets,  and  “  trimmings.”  Everywhere  the 
same  subdued,  decidedly  genteel  agitation  reigned.  Ladies 
—  foreigners  for  the  most  part,  and  the  noisiest  persons 
present — were  choosing  stulfs  and  patterns,  served  by 
serene,  abstracted,  and  dignified  young  gentlemen,  who 
made  discreet  inquiries  concerning  “  the  next  article,”  like 
so  many  dukes  in  reduced  circumstances.  No  bustle,  no 
verbosity  or  igsistance. 

At  times  myrmidons  came  and  questioned  the  young 
noblemen  in  rigid  frock-coats  as  to  a  shade,  a  measurement, 
a  combination  of  colors  or  stuffs,  a  novelty  in  trimming,  a 
heresy  in  shapes  ;  and  the  youths  dropped  a  brief,  dignilieti, 
disinterested  answer,  with  the  air  of  splenetic  bards  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  ideal.  And  silently  to  and  fro  passed  the 
gracious  young  girls  with  novel  chignons,  dressed  in  black, 
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and  trailing  through  the  saloons  skirts  that  were  veritable 
models,  practical  examples  of  Monsieur's  art.  I  surmised 
that  a  wise  trade  policy  dictated  their  presence.  They 
were  living  temptations  for  the  clientes,  plastic  realizations 
of  what  a  pair  of  scissors  would  make  of  these  cuttings  on 
the  tables.  By  studying  those  animated  and  perambulat- 
incr  canons  of  taste,  the  dullest  Teuton,  the  most  primitive 
transatlantic  possessor  of  newly-struck  “  ile,”  could  choose 
her  jioujT,  her  bodice,  her  sash,  without  thereby  exposing 
herself  to  the  derision  of  the  boulevards.  The  choice  might 
be  rendered  quite  perfect  and  Parisian  by  a  consultation 
with  a  formidably  dignified  lady  between  two  ages,  as  the 
French  phrase  politely  describes  the  predicament  into 
which  we  must  all  fall  unless  the  gods  love  us,  to  whom  I 
was  told  to  how  as  the  (jenug  loci.  But  she  was  frigid.  Mon¬ 
sieur’s  establishment  is  uniformly  iced  to  several  degrees 
below  zero —  and  she  would  have  been  a  more  than  ordi- 
narilr  bold  Columbian  who  had  dared  solicit  that  ducal 
dame’s  advice  in  the  matter  of  stuffs  and  fatonx.  She  is 
the  Premiere,  the  chief  forewoman ;  a  terrible  authority, 
and  a  lady  whose  lessons  in  deportment  would  make  the 
fortune  of  any  young  ladies’  seminary.  The  hundred 
richest  wardrobes  in  Paris  have  no  secrets  that  she  does 
not  share.  She  knows  when  Lady  A.’s  green  silk  was 
turned  ;  she  knows  every  item  on  the  glove  budget  of  the 
Princess  B.  A  lady  to  propitiate. 

Monsieur  was  still  invisible.  We  advanced  in  search  of 
him  into  the  farthermost  saloon,  where  on  wonderfully  life¬ 
like  manikins  are  hung  the  complete  toilettes,  perfected  a 
day  or  two  ago,  and  ready  for  delivery.  Monsieur  gives 
his  private  view  no  less  than  the  contributors  to  the  Salon, 
and  in  a  studio  that  will  quite  bear  comparison  with  the 
comfortless  barns  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs.  The  walls  are 
one  vast  sheet  of  looking-glass,  and  reflect  head,  shoulders, 
and  unto  the  last  inches  of  the  trains.  Prom  morning  to 
night  groups  of  well-bred  enthusiasts  collect  around  the 
studies,  and  the  fumes  of  most  delicate  incense  rise  into  the 
illustrious  Trois-f^toiles’  nostrils.  The  more  e.xtravagant 
costumes  are  generally  labelled  for  Germany,  when  not,  it 
must  be  said,  for  Kngland.  Tlie  simple  creations  —  not 
quite  Arcadian  even  these  I  —  remain  in  Paris.  They  are 
studied,  arranged,  worked  up  like  a  five-act  drama,  and 
cost  rather  more  —  two  hundred  francs  the  stuff,  si.x  or 
eight  hundred  francs  the  make,  or,  as  Monsieur’s  artists 
say,  the  composition.  The  ecstasies  excited  by  these  re¬ 
generative  conceptions  are  almost  delirious ;  there  are 
breathless  fits  of  admiration,  mute  rhapsodies  before  the 
decorated  manikins ;  everything  else  has  disappeared  for 
the  worshippers  —  waltzes,  balls,  husbands,  children,  lovers; 
the  Antinous  himself — above  all,  the  Antinous  would 
shrink  info  insignificance  beside  those  pendent  rags.  And 
we  grope  reverent.!  in  the  plaits  to  discover  how  the  vapor¬ 
ous  scarf  that  float,-  behind  is  attached  under  the  sash,  the 
primitive  rnixon  d'etre  of  the  flounce,  fhe  secret  of  the  mys¬ 
tic  marriage  of  Epaulette  with  Bodice.  It  is  enthralling, 
and  quite  as  intellectual  as  our  daily  drive  round  the  Lac. 

The  Premiere  stands  liefore  her  masterpieces,  and  mod¬ 
estly  receives  the  felicitations  of  the  spectators.  'I'he  only 
drawback  to  the  triumph  is  that  the  masterpieces  in  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  go  into  decent  society  in  the  character  of  their 
present  possessors.  La  Premiere  feels  this  sorely ;  “  but 
then  we  can  see  them  at  the  Opera,”  is  the  comforting  re¬ 
flection  suggested  to  her.  A  moving  tempest  of  tulle, 
Chinese  crape,  and  lace  passes  before  us,  borne  aloft  at 
arm’s  length  by  damsels,  who  disappear  in  its  clouds. 
That  is  M.adame  O  Teinpora’s  dress,  and  the  Comtesse  dis¬ 
appears  to  try  it  on  behind  folding  doors,  through  the 
chinks  of  which  a  white  vivid  light  is  streaming.  We  are 
left  during  the  trying-on  process  in  a  genteel  chaos  of  dis¬ 
creet^  young  ladies,  clients,  and  clerks.  The  Maestro  is 
•till  invisible,  but  he  is  replaced  by  a  young  man,  small, 
•pare,  and  active,  who  dances  from  point  to  point  in  the 
midst  of  clerks,  customers,  fleuristes,  show-women,  cutters- 
out,  etc.,  ejaculating  orders  in  dubious  French,  like  a  well- 
bred  but  epileptic  clown. 

At  last  I  am  informed  that  the  first  stages  of  the  trying- 
on  process  are  over.  We  can  penetrate  into  the  illuminated 


sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  is  rather  like  the  coulisses  of  a 
minor  theatre.  Tlie  windows  are  bricked  up,  enormous 
glasses  are  affixed  to  the  walls.  The  centre  of  the  room  is 
void  ;  around  it  on  a  species  of  counter,  on  sofas,  chairs, 
and  ottomans,  are  odds  and  ends  of  stuff,  flowers,  ribbons, 
shreds  of  tulle,  spangles,  beads :  the  costumier’s  room 
before  a  new  ballet  or  burlesque.  A  row  of  footlights  fitted 
with  movable  shades  serves  in  lieu  of  chandelier,  keeping 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  in  sh.adow,  and  illuminating  the 
person  and  the  toilette  under  examination  as  they  ought  to 
be  illuminated  in  every  decent  ball  room.  Here  is  Madame 
O  Tempora,  receiving  the  shower  of  electric  light,  bare 
necked,  though  it  is  not  later  than  2  p.  m.  without,  with  a 
complacent  equanimity  that  says  a  good  deal  for  the 
strength  of  her  nervous  system.  A  young  woman  is  kneel¬ 
ing  before  her,  pinning  up  an  invisible  plait  in  the  bodice, 
festooning  a  new  *•  effect  ”  (amongst  other  ameliorations 
Monsieur  has  reformed  the  dress-maker’s  phraseology ;  it 
is  now  highly  artistic  and  picturesque)  at  the  side.  Under 
the  raised  arms  little,  girls  pass  to  and  fro,  handing  strips 
of  muslin,  flowers,  and  pinboxes.  A  shred  or  flower  is 
taken  now  and  then,  and  plastered,  with  the  decision  of 
sudden  inspiration,  on  the  skirt.  It  is  a  flress  rehearsal. 
Three  times  already  the  illustrious  Tiois-Etoiles  has  been 
sent  for.  Three  times,  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  victor  at 
the  decisive  moment  of  a  hot  engagement.  La  Premiere  has 
half  opened  an  inner  door  to  announce  that  the  Maestro  is 
about  to  appear.  He  is  near  at  hand,  in  the  next  room, 
bestowing  a  consultation  on  a  lady  with  an  eyeglass,  apro¬ 
pos  of  a  newly-made  macnificent  costume,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  his  chef-d'eruvre.  He  is  right.  I  cast  an  indiscreet 
glance  into  the  adjoining  room  when  the  door  opens,  and  I 
must  .allow  that  the  composition  in  (juestion  is  a  very  poem, 
a  piece  of  the  wardrobe  of  Utopia.  A  dress  of  white  fage, 
ornamt^ted  with  points  de  Veuise,  so  intertwined  and  in¬ 
volved  as  to  make  the  masculine  brain  giddy  ;  the  corsage 
is  cut  square :  the  whole  is  rich,  and  withal  simple.  It 
would  befit  a  sofa  and  novel  at  home,  and  not  be  out  of 
place  at  the  Orleans’  garden-parties  at  Chantilly. 

The  doors  open  wide,  the  Maestro  appears.  His  person 
is  disappointing,  though  undeniably  Britannic.  He  is  a 
pink  and  white  dapper  man,  with  fat  and  shiny  face;  his 
hair  parted  in  the  middle;  his  mousVielie  pendent,  and 
highly  oleaginous.  A  thick  white  throat  inclosed  by  a 
fiiwn-colored  ribbon,  a  tight-fitting  frock-coat,  a  chronic 
smile,  a  l)Ow  that  does  not  incline  his  body  ;  these  are  the 
descriptive  items  remarked  by  a  cursory  observer  of  the 
great  Trois-Etoiles.  His  voice  is  strong  and  high;  his 
accent  is  boldly  insular.  He  looks  round  with  an  absent 
air,  then  suddenly  speaks.  He  has  seen  at  a  glance  what 
is  missing  in  Madame  O  Teinpora’s  toilette.  The  train 
has  been  drawn  out  carefully  to  its  full  length  before  his 
arrival.  “  What  arc  you  thinking  of,  Esther?  Madame’s 
figure  must  have  nothing  but  draperies.  Too  low  in  the 
neck.  An  epaulette  en  binis.  A  .sucon  to  the  right  at  the 
hip.  Take  half  that  bouquet  at  the  breast  away.  And  do 
you  go  to  Trouville  this  year,  madanie  ?  ”  His  manner  is 
easy,  assured,  and  well  bred.  He  has  genius  of  a  certain 
kind,  undeniable  tact,  and  imperturbable  sang-froid.  And 
I  think  he  believes  in  his  mission.  He  will  not  dress  every 
one.  He  would  not  bestow  a  glance  on  those  clumsy 
Germans  in  the  first  room.  I  hear  he  refuses  to  make  for  a 
certain  popular  actress,  becau'e  she  does  not  share  his 
ideas  of  the  cajmbilitiesof  her  figure,  and  wants  her  dresses 
too  low.  He  converses  in  English  wiih  old  docile  trusted 
customers  like  Madame  O  Mores,  and  for  her  he  consents 
to  give  a  little  professional  exhibition. 

A  messenger  is  despatched  to  remote  regions,  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  folding-doors  are  thrown  o]>en,  and  two  young 
ladies  enter,  preceding  an  extraordinary  apparition.  A 
slight  damsel,  whom  the  master  calls  Mary,  a  dark-eyed 
English  girl,  with  that  indescribable  air  known  as  vis/ia  in 
Italian,  listn  in  Spani.sh,  espi'egle  or  delirri  in  French,  and 
perhaps  “  wide-awake  ”  in  English,  advances  erect  and 
haughty,  dres.«ed  as  a  rainliow.  Like  a  queen  of  comedy 
she  places  herself  in  the  strong  white  light  of  the  foot- 
lamps.  The  electric  rays  smite  on  multitudinous  scales 
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and  spangles.  She  glitters  from  bead  to  foot  like  a  pillar 
of  golden  ore,  or  like  a  stalactite.  The  exhibition  has 
been  noised  through  the  rooms,  and  visitors  and  employt^s  ! 
gather  at  the  doorway,  and  mount  on  chairs  to  obtain  a 
better  view.  Happily,  Mary  is  not  timid.  She  turns,  i 
bends,  takes  a  few  steps,  dragging  that  rainbow  train  after  . 
her,  never  smiling,  never  heeding  the  spectators,  simply  | 
fulfilling  a  mission.  A  noble  duchess  is  to  wear  the  cos¬ 
tume  at  an  Italian  fancy  ball.  The  corsage  is  made 
with  basques,  cut  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  | 
Ages ;  it  is  covered  with  golden  scales,  and  seems  to  ex-  | 
plode  under  the  converging  lights.  On  the  chest  there  is  | 
a  rainbow  garland ;  the  skirt  is  in  tulle,  very  long,  with 
iris  colors  on  the  flounces.  The  head-dress  is  high,  with  a 
firmament  of  stars  set  on  a  field  of  the  same  prismatic  hues. 
The  fan  and  shoes  are  to  match,  even  the  gloves,  even  the 
comb.  The  allegory  is  conscientiously  studied  in  all  its 
details.  Monsieur  remains  cool  in  the  midst  of  wild  en¬ 
thusiasm.  His  is  the  composed  demeanor  of  a  successful 
author.  He  has  retired  behind  the  counter,  and  salutes, 
without  bending,  the  company  at  the  door.  Miss  Mary 
stoops  slightly.  Four  little  girls  advance  bearing  a  pile  of 
lilac  satin,  ^e  rainbow  disappears,  falls  suddenly ;  and 
on  the  simple  black  costume  left  apparent,  in  a  moment, 
as  though  by  enchantment  or  Porte  St.  Martin  machinert-, 
the  dress  of  an  Incroyable  is  elaborated.  An  Incroyable 
k  la  Watteau,  with  a  species  of  coat  in  lilac  satin,  with  long 
tails  and  enormous  breast-flaps  in  pink  satin.  The  skirt 
is  in  lilac  tulle,  studded  with  small  bouquets.  A  tall  hat  in 
grey  felt,  garnished  with  a  big  posy  of  roses  and  feathers, 
towers  on  the  head.  A  long  iron-grey  veil,  delicate  pi- 
stache,  green  gloves,  and  lilac  satin  slippers  with  pink  bows, 
complete  the  costume.  And  Miss  Mary  takes  a  tall  gold- 
headed  cane  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  and  poses  be¬ 
fore  us  a  perfect  Thermidorienne.  We  are  enthusiastic ; 
the  ladies  emit  little  shrill  shrieks;  but  the  Maestro  re¬ 
mains  iced,  and  receives  compliments  with  an  indifference 
replete  with  a  deep  eternal  melancholy. 

This  is  what  I  beheld  under  the  guidance  of  Mesdames 
O  Tempora  and  O  Mores.  I  dare  not  express  my  personal 
opinion  after  that  experience.  I  respect  Monsieur.  His 
tender  melancholy  impresses  me.  But  is  he  an  eminently 
moral  and  useful  institution  ? 


“JOSH  BILLINGS”  IN  ENGLISH. 

Educated  Americans  often  express  some  astonishment 
at  the  liking  displayed  by  the  British  public  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  “  humorists,”  —  men  in  whom,  they  say,  they  find  lit¬ 
tle  except  some  common-place  extravagance  and  much  bad 
spelling.  With  the  e.xcepti*n  of  the  “  Heathen  Chinee,” 
which  made  an  immense  hit,  and  exercised  a  permanent 
influence  on  public  opinion,  they  do  not,  we  are  told,  gen¬ 
uinely  admire  any  of  the  comic  productions  Englishmen 
find  so  racy.  They  prefer  Mr.  Lajwell’s  serious  poems, 
which,  sweet  as  they  are,  will  scarcely  live,  to  the  ”  Biglaw 
Papers,”  which  will  last  as  long  as  their  dialect  remains 
intelligible;  scarcely  estimate  Leland  at  English  valuation, 
wonder  at  the  fuss  made  about  Mark  Twain,  and  hold 
Artemus  Ward  to  have  been  a  low  comedian. 

As  the  Americans  are,  in  their  way,  more  humorous 
than  the  English,  and  as  they  produce  thtise  professional 
humorists,  tbis  want  of  appreciation  of  them  would  be 
hard  to  understand,  or  even  to  admit,  were  it  not  visible 
also  among  the  Scotch,  half  of  whom  are  full  of  a  racy 
humor  which  the  other  half  seem  unable  to  comprehend. 
We  never  met  a  Scotchman  yet  —  and  we  have  tried  the  | 
experiment  several  times  —  who  fully  enjoyed  Artemus 
Ward,  or  understood  why  the  absurd  incongruity  of  his 
sayings  with  the  shrewdness  embodied  in  his  thought, 
m.ide  Englishmen  shake  with  laughter  suck  as  no  English 
humor  seemed  in  any  equal  degree  to  provoke.  There 
must  be  two  publics  in  America,  just  as  there  are  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  one  of  them  despises  the  laughter  which  the 
other  enjoys.  One  cause  of  the  contempt  is,  we  suspect. 
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the  artificiality  into  which  all  humorists  who  trade  on  their 
humor  are  apt  to  fall ;  another,  the  weariness  of  American) 
of  the  shrewd  sayings  in  which  much  of  their  humor  is  em. 
bodied;  and  a  third,  the  preposterous  use  some  of  the 
comic  aphorists  make  of  bad  spelling. 

Artemus  Ward  made  his  bad  spelling  funny,  the  abso¬ 
lute  difference  between  the  method  of  conjugating  one 
expected,  and  the  method  he  tried,  exciting  of  itself  the 
sense  of  incongruity,  which  is  the  first  cause  of  laughter; 
but  his  imitators  have  lost  his  art,  such  as  it  was,  almost  or 
quite  completely.  The  person  who  calls  himself  “Josh 
Billings  ”  has  entirely.  Chancing  to  take  up  the  book  as 
a  railway-station,  the  writer  decided  during  a  ten  minutes’ 
run  that  “  Josh  Billings’s  ”  wit  and  humor  was  on  the  whole 
the  most  contemptibly  vulgar  trash  he  had  ever  had  in  his 
hand, —  worse  by  many  degrees  than  the  worst  failure  of 
the  old  London  Comic  School,  —  quite  as  bad,  in  fact,  at 
its  cover,  which  represented  a  paunchy  foul  tumbling  on 
his  hands,  and  lifting  with  his  feet  a  white  hat  with  a 
mourning  crape  all  round  it.  Having,  however,  to  travel 
farther,  and  no  other  book  being  at  hand,  he  tried  to  read 
it  steadily,  and  discovered,  in  a  painful  half-hour,  this 
I  curious  fact.  “  Josh  Billings  ”  is  the  nickname  of  some 
,  unknown  person,  apparently  well  educated,  with  the  mind, 

;  if  one  could  imagine  such  a  mind,  of  a  Dissenting  Sidney 
Smith.  He  has  not,  of  course,  the  full  power  of  the  witty 
divine ;  he  has  injured  such  power  as  he  has  by  using  it 
up,  apparently,  as  we  guess  from  his  dedication,  to  earn 
his  bread,  and  bis  topics  are  usually  inferior ;  but  he  has 
;  in  a  high  degree  the  power  Sidney  Smith  possessed  of 
'  saying  odd  things  which,  like  common  proverbs,  embody 
in  a  line  the  experience  of  ages  or  the  reasoning  of  a  life. 
He  can  do  nothing  else.  He  cannot  tell  a  story,  or  write 
a  parody,  or  teach  a  lesson  in  politics,  and  the  one  faculty 
,  he  possesses  is  overlaid,  by  his  own  or  his  original  pub- 
,  libber’s  folly,  till  it  is  almost  invisible.  Half  of  the  book 
i  is  rubbish,  the  mere  dregs  of  his  better  work,  cooked  up, 
we  suppose,  for  a  market  which  had  enjoyed  some  of  bit 
I  racier  oddities,  and  has  kept  on  hoping  for  some  more,  long 
\  after  the  supply  was  exhausted.  About  a  tenth  is  made 
up  of  weak  platitudes,  and  about  a  twentieth  of  Christian 
I  maxims  of  the  most  savagely  orthodox  type,  which  seem 
usually,  with  an  exception  or  two,  wretchedly  out  of  place, 

I  though  we  must  add,  strange  as  it  may  be,  they  appear  to 
I  have  come  from  the  inmost  convictions  of  the  writer,  who 
I  has  covered  all  alike  —  pious  advice,  common-place  rubbish, 

:  keen  epigrams,  and  “  pawky  ”  proverbs  —  in  an  impene- 
I  trable  veil  of  bad  spelling. 

What  the  object  of  this  spelling  can  be,  we  are 
I  utterly  unable  to  discover.  It  is  not  comic,  as  Artemus 
i  Ward's  often  was.  It  is  not  intended  to  express  any  dia¬ 
lect,  as  Leland’s  was,  or  if  it  is,  it  dues  not  succeed.  It  is 
not  phonetic,  it  is  not  ingenious,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  motiveless 
absurdity,  all  the  more  to  be  condemned  because  such  wit 
j  as  “  Josh  Billings  ”  possesses  is  entirely  of  the  sub-allusive 
I  kind,  which  is  so  seldom  liked  except  among  the  educated. 
The  real  man  is  not  “  Josh  Billings,”  but  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  an  American  Montaigne. '  This  sentence, 
for  instance,  “  We  have  made  justice  a  luxury  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  is  essentially  of  the  Sidney  Smith  tyi>e,  and  is  not 
made  more  subtle,  but  only  unintelligible,  by  ridiculous 
spelling.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  express  the  truth 
that  civilization  has  secured  justice,  but  has  not  secured  it 
to  the  poor,  in  a  terser  or  more  biting  form,  but  its  pithi¬ 
ness  is  just  of  the  kind  which  a  reader  capable  of  spelling 
“  is  ”  as  “  iz  ”  would  never  comprehend,  any  more  than  he 
would  this  curious  and  quite  true  observation  in  natural 
history,  “  Monkeys  never  grow  any  older  in  expression. 
A  young  monkey  looks  exactly  like  his  grandpapa  melted 
up  and  born  again ;  ”  or  this,  “  No  man  can  be  a  healthy 
jester  unless  he  has  been  nursed  at  the  breast  of  wisdom,” 
a  sentence  which  contains  the  whole  difl'erence  between 
the  humor  of  a  man  like  Sidney  Smith  or  Charles  Lamb 
and  the  humor  of  Mr.  Lear.  Where,  again,  is  the  sense, 
not  to  say  the  taste  or  the  propriety,  of  misspelling  a  fine 
sentence  like  this  ?  —  “  Humor  must  fall  out  of  a  man's 
mouth  like  music  out  of  a  bobolink,”  which  is  intelligible 
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odIv  to  those  to  whom  bad  spelling,  and  e8i)ecially  artificial 
bad  spelling,  is  a  mere  cause  of  disgust.  There  is  a  world 
of  wUdom  in  the  saying,  “  It  is  easier  to  be  a  harmless  ! 
dove  than  a  decent  serpent,”  —  that  is,  to  be  a  man  con- 
ititutionally  outside  temptation,  than  a  man  who,  keenly  , 
feeling  temptation,  yet  resists ;  but  in  what  way  is  the  I 
wisdom  flavored  by  spelling  dove  “duvY”  The  bitter  ! 
worldly  experience  of  this  remark,  which  Rochefoucauld  | 
might  have  made,  and  Prosper  Mdrimde  would  have  writ-  | 
ten  to  rinconnue,  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  is  utterly  lost  in  | 
g  cloud  of  bad  spelling :  “  Some  men  marry  to  get  rid  of,  i 
theiubelves,  and  find  that  the  game  is  one  that  two  can  play  . 
gt,  and  neither  win.”  All  the  following  are  suggestive 
shrewdnesses,  much  better  than  Franklin’s,  whose  “  Poor  i 
Kichard  ”  Americans  are  so  inclined  to  praise ;  but  they  are  ; 
not  the  more  biting,  or  the  more  popular,  or  even  the  more 
racy  of  the  soil,  for  being  injured  by  a  farcical  spelling :  — 

“  Time  is  money,  and  many  people  pay  their  debts  with  it.’’ 

“  I)rnorance  is  the  wet  nurse  of  prejudice.” 

“  Wit  without  sense  is  a  razor  without  a  handle.” 

“  Half  the  discomfort  of  life  is  the  result  of  getting  tired  of 

ourselves.”  j 

*'  Benevolence  is  the  cream  on  the  milk  of  human  kindness.”  | 
“  People  of  good-sense  are  those  whose  opinions  agree  with 
ours.”  _  _  I 

“  Face  all  things ;  even  Adversity  is  polite  to  a  man’s  face.”  | 
“  Passion  always  lowers  a  great  man,  but  sometimes  elevates  i 
g  little  one.”  I 

"  Style  is  everything  for  a  sinner,  and  a  little  of  it  will  not  | 
hurt  a  saint  ” 

“  Men  nowadays  are  divided  into  slow  Christians  and  wide¬ 
awake  sinners.” 

“  There  arc  people  who  expect  to  escape  Hell  because  of  the 
crowd  going  there.” 

“  Most  people  are  like  eggs,  too  full  of  themselves  to  hold  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

Even  when  the  sayings  contain  an  element  of  grotesquerie, 
they  are  improved  by  ordinary  printing:  — 

“  It  is  little  trouble  to  a  graven  image  to  be  patient,  even  in 
fly-time.” 

*'  Old  age  increases  ns  in  wisdom  —  and  in  rheumatism.” 

"  A  mule  is  a  bad  pun  on  a  horse.” 

“  Health  is  a  loan  at  call.” 

“  Wheat  is  a  serial.  I  am  glad  of  it.” 

“  Manner  is  a  great  deal  more  attractive  than  matter,  —  espec¬ 
ially  in  a  monkey.” 

“  Adversity  to  a  man  is  like  training  to  a  pugilist  It  reduces 
him  to  his  fighting  weight.” 

”  Pleasure  is  like  treacle.  Too  much  of  it  spoils  the  taste  for 
everything,” 

“  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  but  Patent  Right  is  the 
father.” 

*•  Did  you  ever  hear  a  vciy  rich  man  sing  1  ” 

“  Beware  of  the  man  with  half-shut  eyes.  He 's  not  dream¬ 
ing.” 

“  Man  was  built  after  all  other  things  had  been  made  and 
pronounced  good.  If  not,  he  would  have  insisted  on  giving  his 
orders  as  to  the  rest  of  the  job.” 

”  Mice  fatten  slow  in  a  church.  They  can’t  live  on  religion, 
any  more  than  ministers  can.” 

“  Fashion  cheats  the  eccentric  with  the  claptrap  of  freedom, 
and  makes  them  serve  her  in  the  habiliments  of  the  harlequin.” 

“  There  are  farmers  so  full  of  science  that  they  won’t  set  a 
gate-post  till  they  have  had  the  earth  under  the  gate-post  an¬ 
alyzed.” 

“  When  lambs  get  through  being  lambs  they  become  sheep. 
This  takes  the  sentiment  out  of  them.” 

Clearly  printed,  one  sees  why  the  cynical,  shrewdly 
observant  man  became  popular  among  a  people  who  love 
proverbs,  and  is  still  popular  among  another  pieople  who 
have  a  yearning  for  laughter  and  cannot  find  the  excuse 
for  it,  but  his  work  requires  clear  printing  and  a  good 
deal  of  condensation.  We  do  not  advise  anybody  to 
read  ”  Josh  Billings,”  for  the  plums  in  his  writing  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  great  deal  too  much  dough,  but  still  we  are 
glad  to  find  and  to  show  that  a  book  which  sells  every¬ 
where  is  not  such  a  mass  of  folly  and  vulgarity  as  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be.  Of  vulgarity  there  is  none  at  all, 
or  none  except  in  a  line  probably  misprinted  ;  it  is  a  keen, 
clever  reporter  or  minister  who  has  taken,  for  unintelli¬ 
gible  reasons,  to  tumbling  before  the  world. 
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Amats:i7R  music  has  made  prodigious  strides  of  late, 
but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  it  has  advanced  altogether 
in  the  right  direction.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
instrument  for  display  rather  than  of  culture.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  the  general  level  of  musical  attainments  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  much  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
rare  nowadays  to  hear  people  make  what  is  called  a 
“  painful  exhibition  ”  of  themselves  at  the  piano.  The  in¬ 
competent  young  lady  who  wanted  so  much  pressing,  knd 
received  so  complacently  the  compliment  of  an  ironical 
prelate  in  the  company  :  “  Another  time  when  you  say  you 
can’t  sing,  we  shall  know  how  to  believe  you,”  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Lackadaisical  youths  are  now  seldom  to  be 
beard  inviting  Maud  into  the  garden,  or  dilating  in  a 
feeble  strain  on  the  melancholy  process  of  “  Fading 
Away.”  This  sort  of  music  and  singers  of  this  calibre 
have  been  relegated  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  farm¬ 
house  parlor,  and  the  bower  in  which  the  siren  of  the 
refreshment  room  snatches  a  short  interval  from  soup  for 
song.  Nowadays  no  one  sings  in  society  who  has  not 
considerable  pretensions  to  sing  well.  But  with  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  there  has  been  a  psychological  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  artist  of  a  less  agreeable  kind.  Society 
|>ets  and  caresses  its  amateur  musicians,  but  it  also  sutlers 
many  things  at  their  hands.  They  are  its  spoilt  children, 
and  give  themselves  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  spoilt  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  whims  and  freaks  are  the  plague  of  all  who 
come  in  their  way.  They  mar  as  much  innocent  pleasure 
by  their  caprices  as  they  make  by  their  talent,  llieir 
vanity  and  conceit,  their  rivalries  and  jealousies,  are  su¬ 
premely  ridiculous.  One  would  be  grateful  to  them  lor 
the  diversion  which  their  humors  aflurd,  if  they  did  not 
inflict  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  on  their  inofl'eusive  pa¬ 
trons,  and,  like  Charles  Surface’s  flirtations  with  married 
women,  give  a  great  many  worthy  people  grounds  for 
great  uneasiness. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  deserving  object  of  sympathy 
than  the  too- confiding  lady  who  designs  a  “musical  even¬ 
ing.”  A  ‘‘musical  evening”  is  a  form  of  entertainment 
of  which  ladies  who  are  forced  to  comhine  hospitality  with 
thrift  never  seem  to  tire.  And  yet  a  “  little  music  ”  is 
emphatically  a  dangerous  thiug :  and  the  labor  spent  in 
getting  it  up  too  often  ends  in  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  You  are  lucky  enough  to  count  among  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  a  bijou  tenor,  a  melodious  baritone,  and  an 
effective  bass;  and  when  last  summer  in  Switzerland  a 
happy  chance  threw  a  comic  singer  across  your  path,  it 
seemed  to  be  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  your 
,  musical  “at  homes”  with  just  the  dash  of  the  convivial 
I  which  they  needed.  So  you  issue  your  cards,  and  by  way 
of  putting  your  amateurs  in  good  humor,  you  invite  them 
to  dinner,  uncork  your  best  champagne,  and  regale  them 
with  the  daintiest  bill  of  fare.  At  dinner  they  are  all 
I  aflability,  and,  encouraged  by  the  surrounding  gayety,  you 
I  indulge  a  confident  hope  that  your  eflbrts  to  please  have 
I  not  been  fruitless.  But  no  sooner  is  the  scene  changed  to 
j  the  drawing-room  than  your  anxieties  begin.  It  is  one 
I  thing  to  collect  singers  round  your  mahogany ;  it  is  quite 
another  to  get  them  up  to  your  piano.  They  have  a  feline 
I  dexterity  in  stealing  away  into  corners  of  the  room,  and 
I  effacing  themselves,  in  attitudes  of  studied  indifference  to 
!  the  divine  art,  behind  sofas  and  ottomans.  Meantime  the 
i  evening  is  wearing  on;  your  Erard  stands  invitingly  open, 

I  and  the  irrepressible  old  maid  who  dotes  on  her  memories 
of  Rubini  is  tapping  impatiently,  even  menacingly,  with 
her  fan  upon  the  instrument,  and  asking  in  audible  whis¬ 
pers  when  the  music  is  to  begin.  With  growing  uneasi¬ 
ness  you  go  in  search  of  your  bijou  tenor.  At  last  you 
unearth  the  sweet  youth  in  the  conservatory,  prattling  with 
much  apparent  interest  about  the  Ashantee  War.  In  a 
faltering  tone  you  murmur  a  request  that  he  will  favor  the 
company  with  one  of  his  French  romances.  With  a  look 
of  mingled  innocence  and  concern  he  assures  you  that 
noihing  would  give  him  more  pleasure,  but  alas,  there  is 
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one  fatal  obstacle.  His  “  larynx  ”  is  sadly  atfccted  by  the 
weather.  Why,  you  are  tempted  in  your  bitterness  to 
exclaim,  did  the  cruel  east  wind,  which  has  smitten  his 
larynx,  leave  his  oesophagus  in  so  fine  a  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion?  Keniembering  what  justice  he  has  done  to  the 
good  things  of  your  table,  you  are  painfully  struck  by  the 
unequal  robustness  of  two  such  nearly  allied  organs.  Dis¬ 
tracted,  you  go  in  pursuit  of  your  melodious  baritone. 
Him  you  find  in  a  corner  discussing  the  price  of  stocks 
with  a  City  magnate.  Will  he  gratify  your  guests  with 
the  “  Stirrup-cup,”  or  the  “Vagabond,”  in  which  he  is  so 
much  admired  ?  Alas,  alas  1  here,  too,  you  have  been 
forestalled  by  the  east  wind.  Here,  too,  you  find  a  second 
“  larynx  ”  in  a  bad  way.  In  a  state  now  bordering  on 
despair,  you  cross  the  room  and  sidle  up  to  your  effective 
bass.  Either  the  larynx  of  a  bass  is  made  of  tougher  fibre, 
or  the  east  wind  disdains  a  comparatively  obscure  victim. 
Anyhow,  you  find  the  larynx  of  your  eflFective  bass  suffer¬ 
ing  indeed,  but  not  positively  incapable  of  emitting  a  note. 
You  had  intended  to  reserve  him  for  concerted  music,  his 
Oroveso-Sarastro  repertory  being  decidedly  depressing. 
But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Either  he  must  sing  some¬ 
thing,  or  vour  “  little  music  ”  will  have  dwindled  into 
something  like  an  angry  Quakers’  Meeting.  So  he  speeds 
the  parting  guests  to  the  sepulchral  echoes  of  “  In  diesen 
heil’gen  H alien.”  When  at  a  late  hour  your  comic  song¬ 
ster  puts  in  an  appearance,  the  fortune  of  the  evening  is 
past  recovery.  In  vain  he  treats  a  few  lineering  dowagers 
to  his  clever  version  of  “  Mrs.  Roseleaf’s  Evening  Pany.” 
It  awakens  no  responsive  mirth  in  their  stony  faces.  It  is  a 
relief  to  find  yourself  alone  with  your  wax-candles,  and  to 
register  an  oath  that  never,  never,  while  the  human  larynx 
remains  so  delicate  and  irritable  an  organ,  and  subject  to 
such  sudden  prostration,  will  you  attempt  “  a  little  music  ” 
again. 

Much  more  thorny  is  the  task  of  organizing  an  amateur 
concert  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  There  are  rival  so¬ 
pranos  to  be  propitiated,  a  Protean  tenor  to  be  kept  in  order, 
a  mutinous  orchestra  to  be  secured,  a  chorus  to  he  kept  from 
foundering  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  towards  which  a  body 
of  amateur  vocalists  usually  tends ;  all  the  vanities  and 
susceptibilities  of  a  paid  company,  with  none  of  its  enpritde 
corps  or  obedience  to  the  baton.  A  musical  society  soon 
splits  into  factions,  which  group  themselves  round  the  lead¬ 
ing  ladies.  Like  the  operatic  world  of  our  great  grand¬ 
fathers,  it  develops  a  Faustina  and  a  Cuzzoni.  Faustina  is 
all  for  high  art  and  Handel ;  Cuzzoni  is  ail  nature  and 
Ciaribel.  Faustina  thrills  you  with  the  breath  and  large¬ 
ness  of  her  style ;  Cuzzoni  charms  you  with  a  simple  ballad. 
Faustina  revolves  in  the  stately  orbit  of  song  traced  by  the 
great  masters ;  Cuzzoni  twinkles  in  the  firmament  of  Arne 
and  Balfe.  The  difficulty  of  inducing  two  such  bright  par¬ 
ticular  stars  to  illuminate  the  same  horizon  is  enormous ; 
for  neither  will  Faustina  listen  to  Cuzzoni,  nor  will  Cuz¬ 
zoni  recognize  the  presence  of  Faustina.  The  only  way  is 
for  the  conductor  to  exhibit  the  tuneful  pair  in  a  kind  of 
musical  tandem,  and  to  contrive  that  the  first  part  of  the 
concert  shall  be  a  triumph  for  Faustina,  and  the  second  an 
ovation  for  Cuzzoni.  The  rest  of  the  performers  group 
themselves  around  the  chief  ladies  in  the  attitude  either  of 
satellites  or  of  victims.  It  is  a  day  for  rehearsal.  Enter 
Faustina  in  a  respirator.  She  ’is  in  a  hurry,  and  hurry 
makes  her  a  triffe  imperious.  She  can  only  wait  ten  min¬ 
utes.  She  has  pressing  engagements  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town.  She  must  sing  her  song,  “  As  when  the  Dove,” 
instantly,  or  not  at  all.  So  the  band  is  stopped  abruptly 
—  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mrs.  Quaver,  a  veteran 
“  utility  ”  of  the  soeiety,  who,  under  cover  of  strong  or¬ 
chestral  support,  had  just  mounted  to  D  in  .alt,  where  she 
remains  poised  in  the  midst  of  a  mocking^  silence  like  a 
lark  at  heaven’s  gate  nervously  chirping.  Having  efifected 
a  descent  into  the  medium  notes  of  her  register,  she  angrily 
demands  the  reason  of  her  cruel  desertion.  There  is  not 
much  time  for  apology,  for  Faustina  is  impatient  to  com¬ 
mence  her  dove-like  cooings.  Having  warbled  her  song, 
exit  that  lady,  leaving  every  one  rather  hot  and  excited. 
Scarcely  is  she  OS'  the  scene,  when  enter  Cuzzoni  in  an- 


I  other  respirator.  Cuzzoni  is  nervous  lest  the  wind  ia. 

I  struments  should  be  over-loud,  and  drown  her  delicate 
I  talent.  Everything  must  be  pianissimo,  or  she  cannot  be 
I  heard  to  advantage  in  “  Robin  Adair.”  Upon  this  the 
I  band  shows  signs  of  huffiness,  and  so  much  time  is  lost  in 
:  calming  the  lady’s  apprehensions,  and  subduing  the  accom- 
I  paniment  to  the  requisite  point  of  softness,  that  short  work 
'  has  to  be  made  with  the  rest  of  the  programme.  Miss 
j  Dulcimer,  another  of  the  “  utilities,”  is  down  for  a  scena 
I  out  of  “  Oberon.”  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  re((Ue8t 
I  her  to  omit  the  air,  and  content  herself  with  a  tailless  re- 
I  citative.  it  is  hard  on  poor  Dulcimer  to  have  to  execute 
i  an  act  of  Happy  Despatch  on  her  one  opportunity  for  dis- 
i  play  ;  but  in  the  conflict  of  vanities  the  weakest  goes  to  the 
!  wall. 

I  Then  there  is  the  great  “  tenor  ”  difficulty  to  be  grappled 
{  with.  2vothing  is  more  remarkable  about  the  amateur  tenor 
;  than  bis  good-natured  readiness  to  do  anything  for  or  with 
you  but  sing.  He  will  be  charmed  to  join  you  for  a  few 
days’  fishing  in  Wales.  If  you  are  thinking  of  a  riding  tour 
through  Surrey,  he ’s  your  man.  He  is  quite  willing  to  go 
I  out  for  a  month’s  drill  with  the  militia,  or  a  week  under  can- 
I  vas  in  a  volunteer  camp.  Ifyou  ask  him  to  join  your  athletic 
I  games,  or  to  ransack  folios  with  you  in  the  British  Museum, 
he  consents  with  a  cheerful  .alacrity.  But  drop  but  a  hint 
that  you  want  him  to  sing,  and  he  becomes  an  altered 
being.  He  is  coy,  moody,  mysterious.  There  are  all  sorts 
I  of  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  your  wish,  of  which  you 
little  dream,  and  to  which  he  only  darkly  alludes.  It  is  as 
though  the  poor  fellow  saw  what  your  grosser  vision  fails 
to  discern,  an  angel  with  a  flaming  swoi^  waving  him  from 
your  concert  door.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  all  human  arrangements.  At  a  moment’s 
notice  he  may  be  summoned  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  a 
relative  in  the  North,  or  smitten  with  a  chronic  affection  of 
!  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  vain  you  argue  that  there  is  a  strong 
I  antecedent  probability  that  he  will  be  alive  and  in  full 
I  possession  of  his  powers  on  the  appointed  day.  His  melan- 
I  choly  forebodings  are  not  to  be  dissipated  by  your  rosy  phi¬ 
losophy.  When  at  last  you  extort  a  provisional  consent, 
his  misgivings  take  a  new  turn.  What  is  he  to  sing,  and 
will  all  the  tenor  music  in  the  proposed  cantata  be  allotted 
to  him  ?  He  has  none  of  that  sublime  repression  of  him¬ 
self  of  which  the  Laureate  twaddles.  He  is  too  unaltera- 
I  bly  convinced  of  the  perfection  of  his  own  voice  and  style 
I  to  indulge  in  any  such  weakness  or  to  brook  a  rival  near 
1  his  throne.  No  sooner  is  he  satisfied  as  to  the  degree  of 
prominence  to  be  assigned  to  him  than  straightway,  in  his 
zeal  for  art,  he  is  tormented  with  a  fresh  scruple.  With 
whom  is  he  expected  to  sing  ?  because,  as  to  his  practised 
ear  every  one  sings  more  or  less  out  of  tune  and  produces 
his  voice  by  a  radically  vicious  |  method,  the  number  of 
persons  with  whom  he  can  give  tongue  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  is  naturally  very  small.  Miss  X.  is  a  bearable, 
Miss  Y.  a  doubtful,  while  Miss  Z.’s  position  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  a  scale  of  faulty  intonation  makes  her  an  im¬ 
possible  associate  in  song.  The  Handelian  tenor  disdains 
the  Claribelian  lady  ;  the  light  operatic  tenor,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  regards  her  as  his  liege  lady,  and  would  deem  it  an 
act  of  musical  apostasy  to  sing  with  any  one  else.  Tweedle¬ 
dum  never  sings  with  Tweedle-dee ;  Tra-la-la  is  mute  in 
the  presence  of  Fal-lal.  Even  when  each  successive  ob¬ 
stacle  in  turn  has  been  smoothed  away,  you  must  not  be 
too  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  In  all  dealings  with  the 
amateur  tenor  it  is  the  unforeseen  which  arrives.  As  no 
one,  according  to  the  old  poet,  can  be  pronounced  happy 
before  bis  death,  so  no  amateur  tenor  can  be  said  to  have 
sung  until  the  concert  is  over.  At  the  eleventh  hour  he 
may  slip  through  ^our  fingers,  and,  with  the  impulsive 
temperament  of  genius,  take  the  train  to  Edinburgh  or  the 
boat  to  Calais.  True,  you  have  his  formal  promise  to  co¬ 
operate  ;  but  he  holds  in  petto  a  whole  budget  of  smoulder¬ 
ing  hesitancies  and  reserves,  which  may  explode  without  a 
moment’s  warning.  His  potentiality  for  sulks  is  enormous. 
Your  enterprise  may  be  wrecked  in  port  by  a  tiff'.  It  is  a 
wise  precaution  therefore  to  instruct  some  modest  tenorling 
—  if  indeed  modesty  is  compatible  with  a  voice  of  this 
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gijlty  —  to  understudy  his  music,  upon  whom  you  may 
fsll  back  in  case  of  emergency. 

Society  in  its  present  state  of  dulness  is  much  indebted 
to  its  amateur  musicians  for  the  pains  they  take  to  enliven 
it.  But  they  would  do  well  to  remember  that  their  aim 
oa<'bt  to  be  to  give  pleasure  to  others  and  spread  the  taste 
for°a  reBned  and  elevating  art,  not  to  gratify  their  own 
vanity  or  indulge  in  vulgar  cravings  for  semi-publicity. 
They  have  a  sufficiently  wide  sphere  for  their  activity  with¬ 
out  venturing  across  the  Rubicon  which  divides  private 
from  public  performances.  How  much  they  might  do,  for 
example,  towards  fostering  a  love  of  good  music,  disinter¬ 
ring  the  treasures  of  harmony  and  song  from  the  neglected 
storehouse  of  the  great  masters,  and  purging  the  popular 
taste  of  its  besotted  fondness  for  the  trashy,  worn-out  old 
operas  which  furnish  nine  tenths  of  the  musical  entertain¬ 
ment  of  London.  But  when  they  merely  echo  the  preva¬ 
lent  note  of  triviality  and  tiimsiness,  and  seek  to  superadd 
to  amateurish  inexperience  professional  grimace,  thev  do 
nothing  for  art,  and  only  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
Tried  by  any  but  a  very  indulgent  standard,  the  result  of 
their  efforts  is  at  most  third-rate.  The  amateur  tenor  who 
gives  himself  such  airs  is  probably  in  most  respects  inferior 
to  a  choir-man  in  Barchester  Cathedral,  who  has  received 
a  sound  professional  training.  A  story  is  told  of  a  party 
of  fashionable  amateurs  who  got  up  a  play,  and  invited 
Garrick  to  be  present.  All  the  parts  were  allotted  to  my 
lord  and  my  lady  and  their  visitors  —  all  but  one  very 
small  part,  to  fill  which,  a  veritable  Thespian  was  imported 
from  the  nearest  theatre.  The  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
strutted  their  hour  on  the  mimic  stage,  and  received  a  con¬ 
ventional  compliment  from  the  great  critic.  But  no  sooner 
did  the  obscure  little  supernumerary  make  his  appearance 
than  the  practised  eye  of  Roscius  detected  the  difference 
between  the  trained  and  the  untrained  performer. 
“There,"  be  exclaimed  with  mortifying  emphasis,  “there 
I  see  aiv  a  .or." 
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The  English  government  has  given  a  pension  to  R.  II. 
Horne,  the  author  of  “  Orion.” 

It  is  said  that  Edmund  Yates  is  meditating  a  book  on 
America  in  which  we  are  to  be  painted  in  faithful  colors. 

IIoMtEOPATHY  is  making  great  progress  in  England; 
and  the  old  doctor,  with  the  drug  store,  is  passing  away. 

Patti  patronizes  the  great  artist  Worth  for  dresses  by 
the  dozen.  Before  they  are  sent  to  her  she  permits  the 
autocrat  of  fashion  to  have  what  he  calls  a  Patti  exposition. 
There  the  entire  wardrobe  is  laid  out  to  bo  admired  by  the 
fashionable  world  of  Paris. 

A  suHSCKiPTiON  has  been  opened  in  Paris,  to  which 
more  than  400  artists  have  given  their  adherence,  having 
for  its  object  the  presentation  of  a  meduille  d'honneur  to  M. 
Corot,  the  painter,  as  a  protest  against  the  decisions  of  the 
academical  juries  of  late  years. 

The  London  Court  Journal  remarks  ;  “  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  gone  down  a  hole,  as  the  American  language  has  it.” 
We  confess  with  shame  that  this  elegant  phrase  is  entirely 
new  to  us.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes  the  majority  of 
“  Americanisms  ”  are  invented  in  London. 

“Iris  surely  rather  discreditable  to  the  English  book 
sellers,”  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  that  they  have  never 
given  us  a  standard  edition  of  Burke.  An  American  can 
have  Burke’s  works  in  a  handsome  and  convenient  form, 
and  one  cannot  see  one  of  the  few  large-paper  copies  of 
that  edition  without  intense  covetousness.”  The  edition 
which  draws  forth  this  compliment,  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  j 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Academy  says  :  “  Dr.  I 
James  Russell  Lowell’s  resignation  of  his  Professorship  of  | 
Belles  I.ajttres  at  Harvard  two  years  ago,  has  never,  we  | 


are  glad  to  hear,  been  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
College.  Dr.  Lowell  will  therefore  resume  his  old  post  at 
the  beginning  of  the  October  term,  though  under  some¬ 
what  altered  conditions,  which  will  relieve  him  from  the 
strain  of  continuous  class-teaching,  and  leave  him  free  for 
higher  work.” 

A  FRENCti  paper  states  that  some  American  travellers 
have  just  brought  out,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  a  news¬ 
paper,  entitled  Whiffe  of  Ararat.  Among  other  curious 
facts,  we  learn  from  the  Whiffi  that  in  the  Armenian  vil¬ 
lages  a  wife  may  be  purchased  at  from  SlO  to  $80.  The 
peasants  believe  that  the  eai  th  is  supported  on  the  back  of 
an  ox,  and  that  when  a  fly  settles  on  his  head  an  earth¬ 
quake  is  caused  by  his  efforts  to  shake  it  off.  'They  are 
persuaded  that  impassable  barriers  surround  Mount  Ara¬ 
rat,  and  keep  back  mortals  whose  presence  would  defde 
that  sacred  summit,  where  angels  mount  guard  before  an 
indestructible  fragment  of  Noah’s  ark. 

The  Venus  of  Milo  controversy  still  continues  in  Paris 
as  to  whether  that  famous  statue  was  originally  an  isolated 
figure,  or  formed  part  of  a  group.  Endless  documents  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  the  first  letter  sent  by  the 
Smyrna  Consul  respecting  the  statue  has  at  length  been 
discovere<i.  It  mentions  that  the  remains  of  the  left  arm 
and  hand  holding  an  apple  were  found  at  the  same  time  as 
the  torso.  In  its  next  sitting  the  Acaddmie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  is  to  decide  this  important  question  from  the  frag¬ 
ments.  It  is  thought  that  the  form  of  the  arm  and  hands 
points  to  the  Venus  being  in  a  leaning  position  on  the 
shoulder  of  some  other  figure  at  her  left,  probably  Mars. 

The  lovers  of  Leigh  Hunt  will  be  glad  to  reiid  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  taken  from  the  last  number  of  the  London 
Athenaeum :  Shortly  before  his  lamented  death  last  summer, 
Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Townshend 
Mayer,  of  Richmond,  the  papers  of  Leigh  Hunt  for  exam¬ 
ination,  and  such  public  use  as  he  might  deem  expedient. 
These  papers  comprise  a  large  amount  of  unpublished  mat¬ 
ter,  particularly  plays,  more  or  less  complete,  note-books, 
and  a  mass  of  correspondence,  ranging  over  fifty  years, 
with  the  most  celebrated  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  contemporaries, 
and  are  said  to  throw  light  on  many  patters  of  literary 
interest,  and  especially  on  several  passages  in  Leigh  Hunt's 
own  life.  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer  has  decided  to  use  some 
of  these  letters  as  materials  for  a  series  of  articles,  the  first 
of  which  will  appear  in  one  of  the  magazines  in  July,  and 
will  be  entitled  “  Leigh  Hunt  and  B.  R.  Haydon.”  Sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  Haydon  will  be  given  in  their  entirety. 

By  the  death  of  the  Baroness  Emilie  von  Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm,  Schiller’s  last  surviving  daughter,  the  interesting 
and  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  poet  and 
his  sister  Christophine  and  her  husband  Reinwald,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Herr  Wendolin  von  Maltzahn, 
under  whose  direction  it  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year.  The  letters  begin  with  the  year  1782, 
when  Schiller  as  a  homeless  fugitive  had  fled  to  Bauerbach, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Ritter,  he  had  found  protection 
and  help  in  the  house  of  the  Frau  von  Wolzogen.  It  was 
here  that,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  his  friend  Rein¬ 
wald,  he  wrote  “  Kabale  nnd  Liebe,”  completed  his 
“Fiesco”  and  sketched  the  plan  of  “Don  Carlos ’’and 
“  Maria  Stuart.”  The  correspondence,  which  consists  of 
sixty  eight  letters  by  Schiller,  and  as  many  more  by  his 
sister  and  her  husband,  concludes  in  1803,  and  thus  em¬ 
braces  some  of  the  most  eventful  and  productive  years  of 
the  poet’s  life. 

M.  Rathelot,  an  officer  of  the  Paris  law  courts,  has 
succeeded  in  an  ingenious  manner  in  transcribing  a  number 
of  the  registers  which  were  burnt  during  the  Commune. 
These  registers  had  remained  so  long  in  the  fire  that  each 
of  them  seemed  to  have  become  a  homogenous  block,  more 
like  a  slab  of  charcoal  than  anything  else,  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  detach  a  leaf  it  fell  away  into  powder. 
Many  scientific  men  had  examined  these  unpromising  blacx 
blocks,  when  M.  Rathelot  hit  upon  the  following  method 
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of  operation  :  In  the  first  place  he  cut  off  the  back  of 
the  book  80  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  mass  of  leaves 
which  the  fire  had  caused  to  adhere  to  each  other ;  he  then 
steeped  the  book  in  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  it,  all 
wet  as  it  was,  to  the  heat  at  the  mouth  of  a  ccUorifere ;  the 
water,  as  it  evaporated,  raised  the  leaves  one  by  one,  and 
they  could  be  separated,  but  with  extraordinary  precau¬ 
tions.  Each  sheet  was  then  deciphered  and  transcribed, 
and  the  copy  certifie<l  by  a  legal  officer.  In  this  way  the 
records  of  nearly  70,000  official  acts  have  been  saved. 
The  appearance  of  the  pages  was  very  curious ;  the  writing 
appeared  uf  a  dull  black,  while  the  paper  was  of  a  lustrous 
black,  something  like  velvet  decorations  on  a  black  satin 
ground,  so  that  the  entries  were  not  difficult  to  read. 

A  very  ingenious  and  useful  branch  of  manufacture  has 
come  to  an  unfortunate  end  in  Paris.  A.  M.  Olivier  has 
for  some  time  past  conducted  what  was  professedly  an 
agency  for  privately  procuring  foreign  decorations,  but  in 
reality  simply  a  means  of  supplying  dupes  with  spurious 
ribbons  and  crosses.  It  is  said  that  his  ^oks  when  seized 
showed  entries  of  over  two  thousand  sales  of  these  shiim 
orders,  purporting  to  be  chiefly  Spanish,  Brazilian,  Turk¬ 
ish,  and  Tunisian.  The  system  of  M.  Olivier,  who  always 
made  his  clients  wait  a  proper  time  for  the  supposed  com¬ 
munication  from  abroad,  was  only  discovered  by  accident. 
A  certain  gentleman  with  a  strong  desire  for  a  decoration 
had  commissioned  the  agency  to  endeavor  to  procure  him 
the  Spanish  order  of  Charles  III.  But,  lest  the  influence 
of  M.  Olivier  should  not  be  sufficient,  he  made  independent 
application  through  a  well-known  journalist  of  Paris  who 
is  understood  to  have  influence  at  Madrid.  The  latter, 
after  some  time  obtaining  the  decoration,  took  it  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  was  astounded  to  find  that  he  had  already 
received  a  similar  one  from  the  agency.  Immediate  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  through  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  the 
result  was,  of  course,  the  discovery  of  the  forgery  and  the 
explosion  of  the  thriving  scheme  of  M.  Olivier  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  of  whom  four  were  arrested  with  him. 

We  find  this  in  the  London  Academy:  At  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  prizes  at  University  College,  London,  last 
Wednesday  (June  24),  the  first  prize  in  Jurisprudence 
was  awarded  to  a  young  lady  who  two  years  ago,  at  the 
same  college,  achieved  a  like  success  in  Political  Economy. 
The  second  place  in  the  same  class  was  attained  ^  an¬ 
other  lady.  Another  obtained  honors  in  Political  Econ¬ 
omy;  and  prizes  were  gained  by  three,  and  certificates  by 
several,  in  the  Fine  Arts  classes.  That  women  should 
prove  themselves  quite  equal  to  men  in  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  is,  perhaps,  less  remarkable  than  their  success  in 
sterner  studies  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  in  these  days,  when 
firesh  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  question  of  female 
education.  The  experiment  of  mixed  classes  has  as  yet 
l^en  only  very  partially  tried  at  University  College,  and 
its  extension  through  the  whole  of  the  Arts  school  would 
involve  none  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  have  been  in¬ 
cident  to  the  attempt  to  teach  medicine  to  ladies  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  is  soon 
to  consider  the  recent  vote  of  Convocation  in  favor  of 
admitting  women,  on  the  same  conditions  as  men,  to  its 
degree  examinations.  If  a  woman,  competing  at  college 
with  men,  can  take  prizes  in  Political  Economy  and  Juris¬ 
prudence,  it  is  hard  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Laws.”  I 

The  Academy  of  June  6th  says  Dr.  F.  Gregorovius  has 
made  another  important  addition  to  historico^iographical 
literature  in  his  recently  published  work,  “  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
nach  Urkunden  und  Correspondenzen  ihrer  eigenen  Zeit 
(Sti  ttgart,  1874^.  Exhaustive  in  the  use  of  his  materials, 
and  unbiassed  in  his  judgment.  Dr.  Gregorovius  has,  as 
usual  with  him,  given  his  readers  both  new  facts  and  new 
views  in  this  history  of  one  whom  modern  writers  have 
taken  special  delight  in  representing  as  at  once  a  monster  of 
moral  iniquity,  and  a  woman  of  matchless  grace  and  fem¬ 
inine  softness  —  a'remorseless  Msenad  at  ^me,  a  tender 
wife  and  benevolent  ruler  at  Ferrara.  It  is  especially  in 
regard  to  this  latter  and  less  generally  well-known  pnase 


/ 


1  of  her  life  after  her  marriage  with  Prince  Alfonso  of 
I  Ferrara,  that  the  author  has  brought  forward  the  most  in. 
;  teresting  original  facts,  while  the  second  and  last  volume 
I  has  special  value  from  the  number  of  important  archives 
j  of  which  it  gives  extracts,  with  fac-similes  of  numerous  let- 
i  ters  of  Alexander  VT.,  Csesar  Borgia,  and  Lucrezia  her- 
I  self.  The  question  of  her  innocence  of  the  general  charges 
I  brought  against  her  by  ihe  enemies  of  her  evil  father  and 
I  yet  worse  brother,  is  certainly  not  conclusively  proved ; 
I  but,  as  Dr.  Gregorovius  reminds  his  readers,  it  should  be 
j  remembered  that  while  the  evil  repute  of  Alexander  and 
I  his  son  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  of  Lucrezia  has  never 
been  confirmed,  and  rests  only  on  legendary  hearsay. 

There  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  an  antidote 
for  hydrophobia  has  been,  or  rather  will  be,  soon  discovered 
for  the  remedy  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  to  en¬ 
able  the  medical  profession  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
its  efficacy.  The  plan  is,  for  any  person  who  has  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  to  get  himself  or  herself  immediately 
bitten  by  a  viper,  the  antagonism  between  the  virus  of  the 
animal  and  the  reptile  securing  the  patient  from  the  ill 
I  effects  of  either  bite.  This  discovery  was,  it  seems,  made 
I  by  Dr.  Jitzki,  who  according  to  the  Lancet  communicated 
in  January  last  to  the  Imperial  Society  of  Wilna  (Russia) 
the  following  interesting  fact :  A  very  savage  dog,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  a  dog  of  very  eccentric  tastes,  was  in  the 
habit,  pour  passer  le  temps,  of  killing  vipers.  This  recklejs 
animal,  whose  mouth  and  neck  were  covered  with  viper 
wounds,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  which  had  already  bitten 
several  horned  cattle  and  another  dog,  all  of  whom  per¬ 
ished  in  a  rabid  state.  The  owner  of  the  viper-killing  dog 
not  willing  to  destroy  him,  deferred  the  act  of  destruction 
until  the  first  symptoms  of  rabies  should  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  These  symptoms,  however,  never  appeared; 
the  dog  remained  in  perfect  good  health,  and  probably  at 
the  present  moment  continues  to  enjoy  his  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  with  an  unimpaired  constitution.  This  case  struck 
Dr.  Jitzki,  more  especially  as  he  learned  that  a  woman  in 
the  same  district  had  been  bitten  by  a  viper,  and,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  herself,  afterwards  by  a  mad  dog,  without  suffer¬ 
ing  any  inconvenience.  The  Lancet  suggests  that  it  this 
suspicion  of  Dr.  Jitzki’s  is  correct  as  to  the  antagonism 
between  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  and  the  virus  of  vipers, 
young  dogs  might  perhaps  be  inoculated  with  the  latter 
virus,  and  their  freedom  from  rabies  be  thus  secured. 

It  would  be  boih  impertinent  and  dangerous,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  for  man  to  suggest  to  woman  any  alter¬ 
ation  of  her  head-dress,  but  there  can  be  no  barm  in  call¬ 
ing  her  attention  to  an  interesting  fact  mentioned  by 
Canon  Cooper  at  a  sitting  of  the  International  Congress 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  It  seems  that 
the  practice  common  among  ladies  of  wearing  the  feathers 
uf  the  grebe  upon  their  hats  and  bonnets,  although  becom¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  decree,  is  productive  of  some  little  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  bird  thus  honored  by  their  attention, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  to  be  skinned  alive  in  order  to  make  its 
feathers  fit  for  the  ornamental  purpose  to.which  they  are 
devoted.  This  is  decidedly  hard  on  the  grebe,  which  has 
peculiar  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  woman,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  adds  to  the  adornment  of  her  head,  but  also  be¬ 
cause,  owing  to  its  peculiar  formation,  it  suffers  when  it 
attempts  to  walk  on  land  much  of  the  same  kind  of  misery 
that  woman  suffers  when  walking  in  her  high-heeled  boots. 
The  grebe,  in  fact,  is  utterly  incapable  of  walking  with 
any  comfort  or  grace,  and  shuffles  along  with  an  awkward 
motion,  only  preserving  its  balance  by  assuming  an  erect 
position  like  that  of  a  penguin,  quite  foreign  to  its  nature 
or  habits.  Indeed,  some  grebes  give  up  attempting  to 
walk  as  a  bad  job,  and  crawl  about  in  the  same  manner 
as  seals,  when  inclination  or  business  leads  them  to  leave 
their  native  element  for  an  inland  stroll.  Woman,  there¬ 
fore,  should  show  a  little  consideration  for  grebes,  and  not 
allow  them  to  be  skinned  alive  for  hat  trimmings;  but, 
unfortunately,  woman  entirely  ignores  agony  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  dress,  and  considering  her  endurance  under  the  tor¬ 
ture  she  inflicts  on  herself  in  this  respect,  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  will  feel  for  the  grel^. 
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literature.  We  shall  yet  see  in  our  writers  a  spirit  of 
strong  interest  in  society  and  manners  once  existing  here, 
not  an  archseological  interest,  but  a  family  interest.  But 
for  this  there  needs  to  be  a  common  wide-spread  interest 
in  the  same  matters.  This  we  have  not  heretofore  had, 
and  out  of  it  will  spring  the  genius  that  will  suddenly,  as 
Scott  did  in  Scotland,  make  the  dead  bones  in  the  valleys 
to  spring  into  a  living  host. 


NOTES. 


The  country  is  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  a  past. 
Manifest  Destiny,  which  was  the  pass-word  to  luture  great¬ 
ness,  is  HOt  often  spoken  now,  and  the  insistence  upon  the 
important  fact  that  the  nation’s  one  hundreilth  birthday  is 
approaching,  indicates  somewhat  the  growing  disposition 
of  the  people  to  recognize  existing  conditions  not  only  as 
prophetic,  but  as  connected  with  historic  facts.  Every  one 
is  aware  of  the  line  which  the  civil  war  has  drawn  across 
the  historic  page.  The  events  preceding  it  are  removed 
into  historic  perspective,  and  the  cares  and  problems  of  the 
present  serve  to  make  that  older  period  of  national  history 
grateful  to  the  tired  mind. 

Consider  the  monuments  and  statues  that  are  constantly 
dedicated  and  unveiled.  They  honor  heroes  of  every 


—  The  American  Social  Science  Association  will  shortly 
publish,  through  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Number  Six  of  the  Journal 
of  Social  Science.  Besides  the  address  of  George  William 
Curtis,  the  President  of  the  .\ssociation,  given  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  New  York,  it  will  contain  various  papers 
I  read  at  that  meeting,  which  have  lieen  revised  for  publi- 
I  cation.  Among  these  are  Financial  Administration,  by 
Gamaliel  Bradford  ;  Ocean  Laws  for  Steamships,  by  Prof, 
i  Benjamin  Pierce;  the  Farmers'  Movement  in  the  Western 
States,  by  Willanl  C.  Flagg;  Rational  Principles  of  Tax¬ 
ation,  by  David  A.  Wells ;  The  Reformation  of  Prisoners, 
by  Z.  R.  Brock  way;  The  Deaf  Mute  College  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  E.  M.  Gallaudet.  The  number  will  he  uniform  in 
style  with  previous  issues  by  the  Association,  and  sold  at 
the  price  of  one  dollar. 


period  of  national  life.  The  gathering  in  the  national 
halls  of  historic  sUitues,  albeit  art  has  sometimes  to  look 
the  other  way.  is  another  expression  of  this  consciousness 
of  a  past.  The  great  Memorial  Hall  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  holy  purpose  keep  guard  over 
the  lives  of  students,  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  sense  of 
gratitude  toward  the  nation's  defenders,  which  has  liecome  i 
a  moving  force  in  American  life.  The  services  of  Memo¬ 
rial  Day,  with  all  the  admixture  of  baser  elements,  are  yet 
the  incense  of  national  homage.  Men  talk,  sometimes,  as 
if  it  were  the  part  of  all  good  patriots  to  forget  the  war 
for  the  Union,  and  only  let  the  right  hand  remember  its 
cunning ;  but  it  is  a  shallow  conceit  which  would  ask  any 
I  part  of  the  country  to  bury  out  of  sight  the  symbols,  not 
of  hate,  but  of  consecration. 

The  histories  which  begin  to  find  their  way  into  our  lit- 
I  erature,  mark  the  same  growth  of  national  life.  Distinct 
I  epochs  come  forth  more  clearly,  and  proportion  is  easier 
discovered.  We  begin  to  turn  to  the  histories  of  our  own 
country  with  relish.  With  all  our  increase  of  travel  and 
familiarity  with  the  Old  World,  begetting  a  wider  survey, 
and  easing  us  of  the  old  Little  Pedlington  way  of  regard¬ 
ing  our  own  country  and  life,  there  has  grown  to  be  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  difference  between  our  estate 
and  that  of  transatlantic  people,  and  a  stronger  desire 
to  trace  the  causes  of  our  own  condition.  There  is  a 
wish  to  have  a  rational  explanation  of  our  life,  by  which 
we  may  see  how  we  have  come  to  be  what  we  are.  The 
very  knowledge  of  foreign  history  tends  to  make  us  value 
our  own,  and  seek  for  the  common  springs  from  which  both 
flow.  It  certainly  is  much  when  the  facts  upon  which  we 
■  ground  our  philosophy  of  history  may  bo  sought  more  fre- 
I  quently  in  our  own  experience. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  our  own  past,  we  shall,  by 
degrees,  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  material 
which  lies  in  it  for  literature.  It  is  possible,  to-day,  to 
make  a  considerable  collection  of  literary  productions  which 
owe  their  existence  to  some  fact  in  our  history ;  the  culture 
which  deals  with  them  has  sometimes  a  foreign  tang  to  it, 
and  the  facts  themselves  thus  get  treated  not  always  in  a 
large*  human  way,  but  in  the  conventional  way  of  a  foreign 


—  It  is  good  news  for  Harvard  that  Prof  James  Russel) 
Lowell,  coming  home  with  his  English  laurels,  is  to  resume 
his  connection  with  the  University,  although  the  exact 
limits  of  his  teaching  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  be  very 
well  defined.  It  is  simply  announced  that  his  class  work 
will  not  be  routine  work. 

—  The  new  copyright  law,  as  wc  understand  it,  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  employ  the  formula  on  the  back  of  the 
title-page  of  each  book  which  has  hitherto  been  used. 
Instead  of  declaring  in  full  that  this  bo<^k  was  “  Entered 

according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1874  by - in 

the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,”  it 
is  now  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  copyright  simply  to 

state  the  fact  thus  :  “  Copyright,  1874,  by - .”  We  had 

already  got  rid  of  the  cumbrous  formula  which  used  to  look 
as  if  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  were  read  upon  the 
publication  of  each  book,  and  this  further  simplification 
will  be  gratefully  received.  It  will  help  good  looks  more 
on  pictures  than  in  books,  but  in  books  it  will  give  a  more 
tidy  appearance.  Since  there  is  only  one  place  in  the 
country  where  copyrights  are  entered  now,  it  is  obviously 
unnecessary  to  state  the  place  in  the  formula.  The  grad¬ 
ual  elimination  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Franklin  and 
the  bootmaker  who  presented  an  elaborate  sign  for  Frank¬ 
lin’s  criticism,  on  which  his  name  and  occupation  were 
stated  minutely.  Franklin  criticised  everything  off  the 
sign  save  the  man’s  name  and  the  picture  of  a  boot.  The 
copyright  act  is  further  amended  by  requiring  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  for  recording,  instead  of  two  fees,  as  now,  of  fiiiy 
cents  each,  for  recording  and  giving  a  copy  of  record. 
The  act  goes  into  effect  August  1st.  Such  changes  aa 
have  been  made,  seem  merely  to  make  more  exact  what 
was  loosely  stated  in  the  act. 

—  There  is  to  be  a  convention  of  Publishers  and  Book¬ 
sellers  at  Put-in-Bay,  the  last  of  this  month,  to  discusa 
various  matters  of  common  interest :  among  others  the  ratea 
of  discount,  and  questions  springing  out  of  the  relation 
held  by  the  publisher  to  the  retailer  and  to  the  customer. 
We  should  like  to  believe  that  the  convention  would  meet 
squarely  the  question  of  English  books  and  American  ones^ 
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but  we  have  no  expectation  that  this  matter  will  receive 
any  attention.  Will  some  of  the  members  be  good  enough 
to  rise  and  explain  what  has  become  of  the  juvenile  book 
trade  of  the  country  ? 

—  The  question  of  discounts  to  persons  not  in  the  trade 
will  probably  excite  as  much  disturbance  as  anything.  A 
humorous  book-publisher  of  New  York  has  sent  to  the  ; 
J'ubluhers’  Weekly  a  satirical  advertisement,  announcing  j 
that  having  made  no  small  gains  out  of  his  business,  he  is 
now  prepared  to  show  his  gratitude  by  hereafter  selling  all 
books  at  ])rime  cost,  and  invites  orders  from  the  following 
classes,  whom  the  judicious  reader,  if  not  himself  among 
them,  will  discover  constitute  those  who  usually  demand 
a  discount  froni  the  trade :  — 

Public  and  private  libraries. 

Sunday-schools,  day  schools,  etc.,  etc. 

Teachers,  religious  and  secular. 

Professional  men  and  women. 

Descendants  of  all  those  once  engaged  in  the  book  busi¬ 
ness. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  any  bookseller,  or  booksellers’ 
clerks,  living  or  dead. 

Landlords  of  all  premises  now  or*  once  occupied  by 
booksellers. 

Theological  and  all  other  students. 

Boys  row  in  school  who  may  go  to  college  hereafter. 

All  persons  who  sing  in  the  choirs  of  churches,  for 
nothing. 

Emigrants  from  foreign  lands. 

Strangers  visiting  the  city  on  business  or  pleasure. 

Ship  captains  going  on  long  voyages. 

And  to  all  other  persons  except  Indians  not  taxed. 

—  The  managers  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  have  cut  down  the  estimate  for  buildings  to  a 
sum  nearly  covered  by  subscriptions.  Six  millions  was  the 
first  estimate,  but  by  a  severe  process  of  shrinkage  the 
amount  now  regarded  as  necessary  has  been  made  only  a 
little  over  two  millions.  The  Philadelphia  managers  will 
deserve  well  of  the  country  if  the  exhibition  is  made  the 
exponent  of  honesty  in  work,  and  economy  in  management. 

It  has,  at  times,  looked  very  much  as  if  we  were  to  cele¬ 
brate  our  hundredth  anniversary  by  showing  what  a  sham 
and  shame  we  could  produce. 

—  Professor  Silliman  publishes,  in  the  July  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  an  interesting  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  private  letter  to  himself  on  the  habits  of  the 
California  wood-rat,  which  seem  to  be  very  thievish  habits  . 
indeed.  The  writer  was  partial  owner  of  some  property 
on  the  Oregon  coast,  containing  a  saw-mill  which  had  | 
never  been  in  operation.  There  was  a  dwelling-house  ; 
for  the  hands,  in  which,  on  work  being  discontinued  were  i 
stored  a  quantity  of  stuff*,  tools,  packing  for  the  engine, 
six  or  seven  kegs  of  large  spikes ;  in  the  closets,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  etc.  A  large  cooking  stove  was  left  in  one 
of  the  rooms. 

“  This  house,”  he  says,  was  left  uninhabited  for  two 
years,  and,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  it  was  fk'qucntly  broken  into  by  tramps  who  sought 
a  shelter  for  the  night.  When  I  entered  this  house  I  was 
astonished  to  see  an  immense  rat's  nest  on  the  empty 
stove.  On  examining  this  nest,  which  was  about  five  fbet 
in  height,  and  occupied  the  whole  top  of  the  stove  (a 
large  range),  I  found  the  outside  to  be  composed  entirely 
of  spikes,  all  laid  with  symmetry  so  as  to  present  the 
points  of  the  nails  outward.  In  the  centre  of  this  mass 
was  the  nest,  composed  of  finely  divided  fibres  of  the 
hemp  packing.  Interlaced  with  the  spikes,  we  found  the 
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following :  About  three  dozen  knives,  forks,  and  spoogg^ 
all  the  butcher  knives,  three  in  number,  a  large  carving, 
knife,  fork,  and  steel ;  several  large  plugs  of  tobacco ;  the 
outside  casing  of  a  silver  watch  was  disposed  of  in  one 
part  of  the  pile,  the  glass  of  the  same  watch  in  another 
and  the  works  in  stilt  another;  an  old  purse  containing 
some  silver,  matches  and  tobacco ;  nearly  all  the  small 
tools  from  the  tool  closets,  among  them  several  large 
augers.  Altogether,  it  was  a  very  curious  mixture  of 
different  articles,  all  of  which  must  have  been  transported 
I  some  distance,  as  they  were  originally  stored  in  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  house. 

“  The  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  the  construction 
I  of  this  nest  and  the  curious  taste  for  articles  of  iron,  nian^ 
of  them  heavy,  for  component  parts,  struck  me  with  8u^ 
prise.  The  articles  of  value  were  I  think  stolen  from  the 
men  who  had  broken  into  the  house  for  temporary  lodir. 
ing.  I  have  preserved  a  sketch  of  this  iron-clad  nest, 
which  I  think  unique  in  natural  history. 

—  In  this  heated  spell  our  readers  may  thank  us  for 
producing  a  counter  irritation  by  setting  before  them  per¬ 
haps  the  most  elaborate  of  the  various  ingenious  hard 
sentences  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  morti¬ 
fication  in  country  boarding-houses.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Newark  Advertiser,  and  should  be  written  down  from 
dictation.  The  usefulness  of  this  little  task  in  vacation 
will  be  readily  seen  by  all  whose  children  find  time  hang¬ 
ing  heavily. 

“  The  most  skilful  gauger  I  ever  knew  was  a  maligned 
cobbler,  armed  with  a  ])oniard,  who  drove  a  pedler’s 
wagon,  using  a  mullein-stalk  as  an  instrument  of  coercion, 
to  tyrannize  over  his  pony  shod  with  calks.  He  was  a 
I  Galilean  Sadducee,  and  he  had  a  phthisicky  catarrh, 

'  diphtheria^  and  the  bilious  intermittent  erysipelas.  A 
certain  sibyl,  with  the  sobriquet  of  ‘  Gypsy,’  went  into 
ecstasies  of  cachinnation  at  seeing  him  measure  a  bushel 
of  peas,  and  separate  saccharine  tomatoes  from  a  heap  of 
j  peeled  potatoes,  without  dyeing  or  singeing  the  ignitible 
queue  which  he  wore,  or  becoming  paralyzed  with  a  hem¬ 
orrhage.  Lifting  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cujwla  of 
the  Capitol  to  conceal  her  unparalleled  embarrassment, 
making  a  rough  courtesy,  and  not  harassing  him  with 
mystifying,  rarefying,  and  stupefying  innuendoes,  she  gave 
him  a  conch,  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  mignonnette,  and  fuchsias, 

<  a  treatise  on  mnemonics,  a  copy  of  the  Apocrypha  in 
:  hieroglyphics,  daguerreotypes  of  Mendelssohn  and  Kos¬ 
ciusko,  a  kaleidoscope,  a  dram-phial  of  ipecacuanha,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  naphtha,  for  deleble  purposes,  a  ferrule,  a 
clarionet,  some  licorice,  a  surcingle,  a  carnelian  of  sym¬ 
metrical  proportions,  a  chronometer  with  a  movable 
balance-wheel,  a  box  of  dominoes,  and  a  catechism.  The 
gauger,  who  was  also  a  trafficking  rectifier  and  a  parish¬ 
ioner  of  mine,  preferring  a  woollen  surtout  (his  choice  was 
referable  to  a  vacillating  occasionally-occurring  idiosyn¬ 
crasy),  wofully  uttered  this  apothegm  :  ‘  Life  is  chequered; 
but  schism,  apostasy,  here>y,  and  villany  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished.’  The  sibyl  apologizingly  answered :  ‘  There  is  a 
ratable  and  allegeable  difTerence  between  a  conferrable 
ellipsis  and  a  trisyllabic  diaeresis.’  We  replied  in  trochees, 
not  impugning  her  suspicion.” 

—  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gould,  the  sculptor,  wlio  had  previ¬ 
ously  given  us  a  statue  of  the  West  Wind,  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  a  medallion,  if  we  understand  the  description,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  The  treatment  of  this 
subject  by  a  sculptor  will  at  once  suggest  to  many  minds 
how  much  broader  the  range  of  a  sculptor  is,  than  appears 
at  first  sight 


